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To the designers whose great art 
and the craftsmen whose skilled bands 
have created the noble tradition 
of English furniture 
- this Catalogue is 
dedicated 
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FOREWORD 


he illustrations in this catalogue, in combination with the text, con- 
stitute an outline, complete in most respects, of English furniture from 
the commencement of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century. 

I have always regarded the English furniture as the outstanding part of the 
collection, for though I have acquired other forms of art, there has never been any 
time during the past forty-five years when I have not been interested in the acqui- 
sition of English furniture. The collection thus represents many years of enjoy- 
ment and disappointment, for it need hardly be said that some objects at various 
times have been found to be unworthy of inclusion and have been eliminated. 
That is an experience with which every collector is familiar and with which he 
will sympathize, for he will know that most collections, no matter what their 
character, increase in importance as they are reduced in size by the elimination of 
those objects which are less desirable. What remains after that process of selection 
I believe worthy of inclusion in this catalogue which illustrates all the objects 
now in the collection and others which have been donated to public institutions 
in the United States. 

In the main, the collection does not consist of simple furniture which might 
have come from modest homes. The names of the great mansions, where much 
of the furniture included here originates, testify to this. Without in the least 
disparaging that simple furniture with its unpretentious charm and sturdy construc- 
tion, it may be said that it seldom attained the excellence of design or workman- 
ship of the more sophisticated productions of the London cabinet-makers 

working to the order of the eighteenth-century nobility of England. In its better 

examples these latter productions combine intricacy of design with restraint; 
embellishment, sufficient, but not in excess; refinement of outline with solidity of 
structure. It is not surprising, then, that English furniture of this period should 
for so many years have set the standard of taste in many homes, not only of 
England but of the United States and elsewhere. 


New York, 1958 IRWIN UNTERMYER 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE FURNITURE IN 
THE IRWIN UNTERMYER COLLECTION 


With special relation to Design and Social History 


By JOHN GLOAG 


he purpose of this introduction is firstly to indicate the scope of the Irwin 
Untermyer Collection of English furniture, to explain its classification 
and arrangement in the plates of the catalogue, to give the reasons for adopting the 
terminology employed, and then to relate the design of the range of examples it 
includes to the social, cultural, and architectural background. There are well over 
three hundred examples, forming a rich and original chronicle of the character of 
English furniture, beginning where the Middle Ages ended and continuing until 
the final phase of classical design, the Greek Revival, at the close of the eighteenth 
century. It records three hundred years of change, of improvements in the crafts 
and refinements in the arts of life, from the structural frankness of Tudor joiners 
to the elegant shapes that satisfied Georgian taste. 

The transition from medieval forms and ornament during the mid-sixteenth 
century to the first English version of Renaissance ideas under Elizabeth I, is 
marked by a few pieces that show how a native style persisted. We owe their 
existence to the staunchness of the oak from which they were made, an obdurate 
material, occasionally, as John Evelyn observed, ‘‘so tough and extremely com- 
pact, that our sharpest Tools will hardly enter it, and scarcely the very Fire 
itself; in which it consumes but slowly, as seeming to partake of a ferruginous, 
and metaling shining nature, proper for sundry robust Uses’’.’ Robust is an 


1 Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest-Trees and the Propagation of Timber in His Majesties Dominions, 
by John Evelyn. (London: Printed for John Martyn. Third edition, 1679.) Chapter 11, p. 25. 
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apt word, not only for oak but for the manner in which it was handled by joiners 

and carvers; to the latter its toughness was a challenge, and from the boldness of 
Early Tudor ornament to the first exuberant interpretations of antique patterns a 

confident mastery of the material is apparent. The record in oak of the first impact 

of the Renaissance, the survival of sturdy traditional characteristics, and the 

etadual increase of skill and inventiveness, take us far into the seventeenth cen- 

tury, to the time when oak was employed concurrently with walnut. Both English 

and French walnut were then used, that imported from Grenoble being, as 

Evelyn said, ‘‘much priz’d by our Cabinet-makers’’,’ and he added, “‘were this 
Timber in greater plenty amongst us, we should have better Utensils of all sorts in 
our Houses, as Chairs, Stools, Bedsteads, Tables, Wainscot, Cabinets @7'c instead of the 
more vulgar Beech, subject to the worm, weak, and unsightly; but which to counter- 
feit, and deceive the unwary, they wash over with a decoction made of the Green husks 
of Walnuts, 7c.’ The practice suggests the growing popularity of a fine material, 
and is an early example of the faker’s cunning. When Evelyn’s Sylva was first 
published in 1664, Wainscot had become a generic term for wall paneling, and 

another reference in the same work describes the use of cork in Spanish houses to 
“‘line, or Wainscot the Walls. . . .”*? The original meaning was retained when ap- 
plied to some types of furniture, for after the introduction of veneering the work of 
the joiner, hitherto responsible for all branches of the craft, was relegated to bed- 
steads and “‘wainscot’’ furniture, so called because it was made from imported 
oak. Veneered furniture became the exclusive province of the cabinet-maker, and 
the technique of veneering developed and established his specialized craft. 

Chairs and tables are included that show the refinements of form encouraged 
by the wider use of walnut. The chairs indicate a growing regard for comfort: the 
hard upright lines of sixteenth, and early seventeenth-century types melted into 
curves; and the upholsterer, or upholder, extended his responsibilities and 
improved his status as a craftsman. Cushions, long used as separate devices 
for softening a seat, now became an integral part of a chair—seat, sides and 
back being united by an all-covering fabric, and the progressive stages of this 


1 Op. cit., chapter VIII, p. 47. 2 Ibid, p. 48. 
3 Ibid, chapter XXV, p. 127. 


improvement may be followed in the range of chairs made during the last forty 
years of the seventeenth century. 

From the Restoration of Charles II to the Regency, an incomparable 
succession of achievements in furniture-making is included—a fabulous pageant 
of grace in form and color. Each piece, apart from its intrinsic interest, might 
well have been chosen for its ability to disclose the bland hedonism of an urbane 
society, and to show how a gay fashion, escaping from rational control in Europe, 
could be sobered by the basic common sense of English craftsmen. To pass from 
such exuberant Carolean examples as a walnut arm chair with its bold use of the 
classical acanthus leaf (fig. 58) to the perfection of an Early Georgian walnut 
bureau cabinet with pilasters, cornice and pediment, obeying the rules of the 
Corinthian order (figs. 271, 272), 1s to pass from an England just becoming con- 
scious of the liberating powers of the Renaissance, just beginning to realize that 
classical architecture was a universal system of design, to an England where an 
informed acquaintance with the orders was an essential part of a gentleman’s 
education. The study of architecture was obligatory for furniture-makers as well 
as for their customers. Thomas Chippendale, in the first paragraph of his preface 
to The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director (1754), acknowledged this when he 
wrote: “Of all the Arts which are either improved or ornamented by Architec- 
ture, that of CABINET-MAKING is not only the most useful and ornamental, 
but capable of receiving as great assistance from it as any whatever. I have there- 
fore prefixed to the following designs a short explanation of the five orders. 
Without an acquaintance with this science, and some knowledge of the rules of 
Perspective, the Cabinet-Maker cannot make the designs of his work intelligible, 
nor shew, in a little compass, the whole conduct and effect of the piece. These, 
therefore, ought to be carefully studied by every one who would excel in this 
branch, since they are the very soul and basis of his art.’?! Robert Manwaring 
quoted from that paragraph in his preface to The Cabinet and Chair-Maker’s Real 
Friend and Companion published in 1765. The quotation suggests that some of the 
practical value of studying architecture lay in the facility it gave furniture-makers 


1 The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, by Thomas Chippendale. (London: printed 
for the author and sold at his house in St Martin’s Lane, 1754.) 
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for presenting their designs graphically, but “‘the whole conduct and effect of the 
piece”’, whatever it happened to be, had to accord with the background designed 
by an architect, or some well-instructed builder. 

Architectural influence on the form of furniture is usually marked by the 
choice and character of ornament, and the refinement of moulded details; an 
influence revealed in the collection by such piecesasa tall book case with a broken 
pediment (figs. 285, 286), a cupboard, with an arched door (fig. 291), a corner 
cabinet (fig. 316), and a coin cabinet (figs. 287, 288, 289), while some of the 
long-case clocks display affinities with the Baroque church towers of Wren and 
Hawksmore. These examples are mentioned here to illustrate the close and con- 
sistent connection between furniture and architecture, which characterized design 
from the reign of Queen Anne to the end of the Georgian period. Five features of 
interior architecture are included: three doorways from the mid-eighteenth cen- 
tury (figs. 383, 384) 386), a fourth, circa 1776 (fig. 387), and a carved mantel of 
white and Sienna marble, circa 1785 (fig. 388). These illustrate the scale and 
decorative character of the nobly proportioned rooms that so many of the articles 
in the collection originally adorned. Although the individual pieces are removed 
from their context—inevitable in a large and varied collection—the shadowy linea- 
ments of their probable setting are occasionally suggested by their form and orna- 
ment, allowing us to envisage the stateliness of the rooms for which they were made. 

The evolution of increasingly gracious forms for chairs and tables during 
the Late Stuartand William and Mary periods culminated in the achievements of 
the artist-craftsmen of Queen Anne’s reign; thereafter graciousness was an assured 
quality, and the collection shows us the diversity of Georgian accomplishments, 
from the slight tendency to portly shapes in the early period before mahogany 
began to rival walnut, to the slender beauty of furniture in satinwood at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

Enough has been said to suggest the comprehensive scope and selective 
character of the collection. This catalogue has been planned to make the study of it 
easy and orderly, and a sequence had to be settled: should the plan be determined 
by the material from which an object was made, or by its function? Both methods 
had merits and disadvantages: the first would exalt the material and subordinate 
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the type, the second would exalt the type and subordinate the material, but the 
second was chosen, as grouping by function allows the development of the 
several types of English furniture to be traced with greater ease. For the main part 
of this introduction, a unified, chronological survey of the social and architec- 
tural scene has been related to selected items from the collection. 

In the captions to the illustrations, the original descriptive name of every 
type of object has been retained, if that name 1s still current. Occasionally the 
original, contemporary name of an article has become not only obsolete but 
obscure. (Who would now recognize the term sheveret? It was used occasionally 
in the late eighteenth century to describe a lady’s writing cabinet.) In the periods 
covered by the collection many original names have survived; a few have been 
lost, a few distorted, and some, like the word wainscot, have extended their 
meanings. The nomenclature of furniture has been studied by many scholars 
during the last forty years, and the scrutiny of contemporary inventories and news- 
paper advertisements of sales, as well as references in literature, have given many 
clues to names used in the past. Contemporary names, variously picturesque and 
descriptive, appear where they are apposite in the introduction; but purely roman- 
tic names, invented since the middle of the nineteenth century, are avoided. 

Classifications based on the name of a wood or a master-craftsman have not 
been used to describe styles or periods. Although oak, walnut, mahogany, and 
satinwood roughly correspond with certain phases in the history of design, there 
were periods when oak and walnut and mahogany were used concurrently: 
walnut was occasionally used for English furniture of good quality in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, over a hundred years before it became generally 
fashionable and associated with the technique of veneering. Both oak and walnut 
were used in the midveighteenth century, long after mahogany had become 
modish. To name a period after a wood is as misleading as to name a style after 
a particular cabinet-maker or designer. Furniture made between the middle of the 
eighteenth century and the early years of the nineteenth is often described as 
Chippendale, Hepplewhite, or Sheraton, largely because the trade catalogues of 
the first two, and the drawing and copy books of the last, enjoyed in their day 
a considerable popularity: they created a reputation which has persisted, although 
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no single piece of furniture has been identified with George Hepplewhite or his 
firm, A. Hepplewhite & Co., or with Thomas Sheraton, who was trained as a 
cabinet-maker, but did not ever establish a workshop. 

Chippendale’s Director and Hepplewhite’s Guide linked their names with the 
styles of furniture that were depicted in the plates of those books. But there were 
hundreds of cabinet-makers, chair-makers, carvers, gilders, frame-makers and 
upholsterers working in those styles from the middle to the end of the century. In 
a selected list of craftsmen serving the furniture trade in London between 1660 
and 1840, Sir Ambrose Heal includes over 2,000 names.’ To attach three names 
to the styles created during seventy years of furniture-making, is to distort our 
view of the fluctuations of taste and changes in design that occurred in the latter 
part of the Georgian age. So for the description of periods and styles the appro- 
priate part of a century—Early, Middle or Late—or the name of a reigning 
monarch is used, which gives a style its correct place in time, and identifies it 
with the historical background. 

That background, as revealed by the character of articles in the collection, 
is the main concern of this introduction. Furniture gives us a more personal and 
intimate record of life than architecture, for although buildings are lived in, furni- 
ture is lived with—a significant distinction, for its design reveals much about the 
foibles, frailties, and virtues of the people for whom it was made; it rescues the 
memory of graceful lives from the ineluctable oblivion that awaits so many periods 
of the past; and this collection helps us to bring into focus many aspects of 
English social history, apart from the coherent account it gives of English furni- 
ture design during three centuries. We begin at the close of the fifteenth century. 

The earliest example, an oak cupboard (fig. 306), takes us back to the last 
phase of medieval civilization. That cupboard, with blind tracery on three panels 
and a pierced panel on the small door in the center, may have been made by some 
Flemish craftsman working in England, as skilled workers in wood and stone 
and metal were still interchanged between European countries and England at 
the end of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. At that time 
Europe still represented United Christendom; nationalism had not yet attained. 


1 The London Furniture Makers, by Sir Ambrose Heal. (London: Batsford, 1953.) 
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the aggressive consciousness and economic stability that eventually separated Eng’ 
land from European thought and culture; nor had that phrase, ““The Middle 
Ages’’, been coined by the German scholar, Christoph Keller.’ 

In Italy the Renaissance had created a new concept of architectural design, 
and although this ardent revival of the arts and learning of the ancient world had 
flourished in Italy for a hundred years, England was untouched by Renaissance 
influence at the opening of the sixteenth century, and France was scarcely 
affected. In both countries there was to be a prolonged struggle between wealthy 
patrons of the arts who, with their architects, sought to impose Italian fashions, 
and masons and joiners whose methods, ideas and standards of life were medieval. 
In England such craftsmen were custodians of the native style, and their resistance 
to and partial acceptance of ‘‘Italianate”’ fashions is revealed by some of the later 
sixteenth-century pieces in the collection; but there is no conflict between tradi- 
tional and classical ideas of ornament in the low oak chest, circa 1535, with the 
profile heads in medallions (fig. 307). The linenfold device on the end panels— 
a form of decoration common to the Low Countries, France, Germany, and 
England—owed nothing to antique classical prototypes, and was probably in- 
vented by Flemish craftsmen in the late fifteenth century. The spread of such 
decorative devices was part of the international commerce of ideas among like’ 
minded craftsmen, who used them with characteristic native variations. In 
building and woodwork of all kinds there was throughout the Early Tudor period 
a strongly established native English style. The men who gave it life and substance 
used, particularly in woodwork, a simple structural technique; and the surfaces 
of panels and framing were decorated with carving, often of an elementary kind, 
such as incised or scratch carving, where the design, drawn on wood, is cut out 
with a fine gouge. The oak cupboard, with its obvious Gothic affinities, and the 
small chest, are examples of a native style, and both show traces of the association 
of medieval furniture with walls. Furniture in the Middle Ages was often struc- 
turally dependent on the wall of a room, either as a recess in the thickness of the 


1 Christoph Cellarius (1638-1707), whose proper name was Keller: appointed rector 
of the College of Weimar, 1673, and professor of eloquence and history in the University of 
Halle, 1693. 
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stonework, fitted with wooden doors to form a receptacle, like an aumbry; or, if 
free-standing, was completed by the wall. In the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies beds were often made up against the paneled wall of a room; and far into 
the sixteenth century the habit of using one side only of a dining table persisted, 
benches being ranged against a wall, which acted as a back, and the lower part 
of a stone wall would be covered by a hanging called a dorcer to increase the 
comfort of those seated on the benches. | 

Both the cupboard and the chest are obviously made to stand against a wall: 
that is the one thing they have in common. Separated in time by thirty or forty 
years, their differences are considerable. The cupboard is a simple piece of joiner’s 
work: its structure is as obvious as its strength. The chest is a more finished 

product, and the ornament is not derived from an architectural source. As on 
| many receptacles of this period, the joiner used the structural methods of 
wall paneling. The front and sides of the chest are framed as paneling was 
framed, with stiles and rails, chamfered where the lower part of the panel fits in, 
and with mouldings on the other three sides of the panel framing. The Gothic 
cupboard stands for the old-established order; the little chest with its portrait 
roundels, has a hint of something new arising. It shows no marked advance in 
structural technique, save that it is a more skilfully finished piece of work than the 
cupboard, but the presence of those roundels suggests a new form of taste. Fresh 
ideas were entering England, not by way of gossip and the passing on of hints by 
craftsmen, one to another, but something dictated from above. This was happen- 
ing in building, and led to the use of ornaments of no particular architectural 
significance, which merely acknowledged a current mode, like the terra-cotta 
medalions of Roman emperors by Giovanni da Majano, applied to the exterior 
walls at Hampton Court, which represented Cardinal Wolsey’s concession to 
Italianate fashions. 

Early in the reign of Henry VIII, it was considered the correct thing for 
English noblemen, either to employ an Italian craftsman or at least to pay some 
tribute to what was known as the Italian taste. This artistic interest coincided with 
the spiritual, social and economic revolution that occurred in England during the 
first half of the sixteenth century. The old feudal aristocracy had committed class 
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suicide during the Wars of the Roses, and Henry VII, a bleak, businesslike 
monarch, surrounded himself with competent, ruthless, and forcible men, who, 
thoroughly understanding how wealth could be created by trade, formed a mer- 
cantile aristocracy that grew more powerful when Henry VIII succeeded his 
father. These new rich aristocrats improved their houses, required higher standards 
of comfort, and introduced a greater variety of articles to their homes. Changes 
were enforced in the social structure in England, and the influx of new ideas and 
the increases in wealth were duly recorded by more ambitious conceptions of 
architecture, carried out in permanent materials, and more elaborate furnishing, 
indicative of a growing appetite for luxury that was common alike to the nobility 
and gentry, to farmers and artisans. 

Some of the architectural experiments were utterly unlike anything pre- 
viously built in England: they were not in the native style, nor were they affected 
by the revived Roman orders of architecture, and, like Nonsuch Palace, which 
Henry VIII began to build at Cheam in Surrey in 1538, they were freak 
buildings. Nonsuch Palace had a fantastic facade, with octagonal angle towers, 
splaying outwards above the roof line of the main building, decorated with 
pinnacles and crowned by cupolas. Its shape was so decorative that it was used 
Jater in the century as an ornamental device, inlaid on the front panels of chests. 
Such inlaid pictures of complete buildings were probably of German or Flemish 
origin, and comparatively rare; but the application of architectural features to 
furniture became a common practice in the late sixteenth century. 

Writing during that period, William Harrison (1534-93) observed, in his 
Description of England, that in the houses of noblemen it was “‘not rare to see abun- 
dance of Arras, rich hangings of tapistrie, silver vessell, and so much other plate, 
as may furnish sundrie cupboards, to the summe oftentimes of a thousand or two 
thousands pounds at the least: whereby the value of this and the rest of their stuffe 
dooth grow to be [almost ] inestimable. Likewise in the houses of knights, gentle- 
men, merchantmen, and some other wealthie citizens, it is not geson to behold 
generallie their great profusion of tapistrie, Turkie worke, pewter, brasse, fine 
linen, and thereto costlie cupboards of plate, worth five or six hundred [or a 
thousand | pounds, to be deemed by estimation. But as herein all these sorts doo 
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far exceed their elders and predecessors, [and in neatness and curiositie, the met- 
chant all other; | so in time past, the costlie furniture staied there, whereas now it is 
descended yet lower, even unto the inferiour artificiers and manie farmers who [by 
vertue of their old and not of their new leases | have [for the most part] learned 
also to garnish their cupboards with plate, their [joined | beds with tapistrie and 
silk hangings, and their tables with [carpets & ] fine naperie, whereby the wealth 
of our countrie [(God be praised therefore, and give us grace to imploie it well) | 
dooth infinitelie appeare.*” 

This description points to a great increase in wealth, not confined to the new 
aristocracy, but widely distributed, even artisans coming in for a share of luxuries 
in the furnishing of their homes. The court cupboards and buffets, garnished with 
plate, and the beds with carved headboards and testers supported by elaborate 
columns, showed this rise of wealth and growing love of display, while the 
character of the ornament revealed the infiltration of Renaissance ideas. Three 
examples from the collection illustrate the conflicts and achievements of the 
period, namely the buffet (fig. 310), the court cupboard (fig. 311), and the bed 
with the tester (fig. 41). These tell us, with an instructive amplitude of detail, 
what was happening in social life, architectural design, and the joiner’s craft. On 
each of those articles the vitality and abundance of carved ornament reflect some 
thing of the zest of the period, generated by that confident belief of the Eliza- 
bethans in their ability to command success in their undertakings, the strength of 
their artistic appetites, and a desire to impress upon their surroundings tangible 
evidence of the prosperity they earned and enjoyed. 

The new aristocracy had attained standards of taste and civility that were 
apparent early in Elizabeth’s reign, for in 1560 the Dutch physician, Levinus 
Lemnius, could say in his notes on England, which he visited in that year: 
“Therefore, franckley to utter what I thincke of the incredible curtesie and frend- 
lines in speache and affability used in this famous realme, I muste needes confesse 
it doth surmount and carye away the pricke and price of al others.’” He backed 
the compliment with an appreciative description of the English home. ‘“And 

1 Harrison’s Description of England, edited by Frederick J. Furnivall. (London: published 
for the New Shakespeare Society by N. Trubner, 1877.) Part 1, book 11, chapter x11, pp. 238-9. 
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beside this,’’ he said, “‘the neate cleanlines, the exquisite finenesse, the pleasaunte 
and delightfull furniture in every poynt for household, wonderfully rejoysed mee; 
their chambers and parlours strawed over with sweete herbes refreshed mee; their 
nosegayes finely entermingled wyth sundry sortes of fragraunte floures in their 
bedchambers and privy roomes, with comfortable smell cheered mee up and 
entirelye delyghted all my sences.’” 

The wealthy people of that time conversed and dined and slept in rooms 
that glowed with color and gilding: the vivid gaiety of their costume matched 
their decorative environment. The tall, elegant men, with their carefully trimmed 
beards, dressed with a brightness that might well have borrowed hues from the 
tropical lands of the New World that many of them had seen. Their energy, 
versatility, and accomplishments were bewildering; they lived in an expansive 
age, believed in the future of their country, and loved their homes. Although they 
were well versed in classical learning and literature, they were unaware of the 
implications of the Renaissance, and still thought of the oddments of antique 
ornament, and rudimentary versions of the classic Roman orders, introduced by 
carvers on furniture and chimney-pieces, merely as expressions of a contemporary 
fashion of Italian origin, though such forms had long ceased to be exclusively 
Italian, and had spread over Europe, to France, Spain, Germany, and the Low 
Countries. It was from French and Flemish sources that English builders and 

joiners obtained their patterns. Italian ideas had usually been resisted in England, 
_ except by a few enlightened, privileged, and well-traveled people, and earlier in 
the sixteenth century a popular rhyme adroitly condensed popular prejudices 
about their effect upon character: 
“The Englishman Italianate 
Is the Devil incarnate.” 

William Harrison deplored the practice of sending the sons of the nobility 

and gentry to Italy, “‘from whence,” he asserted, “‘they bring home nothing but 


1 The Touchstone of Complexions. Generallye appliable, expedient and profitable for all such 
as be desirous and carefull of theyr bodyly health. . . . First wrytten in Latine by Levine 
Lemnie, and now Englished by Thomas Newton. (London, 1581.) Quoted by William 
Brenchley Rye in England as Seen by Foreigners in the Days of Elizabeth and James I. (London: 
John Russell Smith, 1865.) pp. 78-9. 
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meere atheisme, infidelite, vicious conversation, & ambitious and proud behav- 
iour, whereby it commeth to passe that they returne far worsse men than they - 
went out’’.’ Whether or not the young aristocrats who went to Italy to improve 
their manners and complete their education returned home as morally debilitated 
as Harrison believed, they certainly came back with a good many fanciful and 
often ill-digested ideas about architectural design and ornament. So when the 
ruling class of the mid-sixteenth century abandoned the native English style, they 
replaced it with something that seemed to them modish, something excitingly 

“Ttalianate”’, with results that displeased Harrison as much as Italian manners 
and morals. “‘And albeit that in these daies there be manie goodlie houses erected 
in the sundrie quarters of this Island,”* he wrote, “‘yet they are rather curious to the 
eie [like paper worke,] than substantiall for continuance. . . .’”” His preference 
for the solid worth and straightforward simplicity of the discarded native style was 
plain, and, like his contemporaries, he was oblivious of the significance of the 
Renaissance, which in France and Spain was renewing the authority of the 
ancient Roman orders of architecture, as it had been renewed in Italy ever since, 
early in the fifteenth century, those gifted Florentines had rediscovered the great 
system of design that allowed European architecture to become once more 
an intellectual exercise. The facts about the orders and their proportions were 
known in England; though they were not understood until late in the ensuing 
century. 

Five years after Elizabeth I became queen, a book on the classic orders was 
published by John Shute, entitled The First and Chief Groundes of Architecture; but 
although it was an admirably clear, easily comprehended exposition of the charac- 
ter and proportions of the orders, English architects preferred to take their ideas 
from the Low Countries, and adopted an exuberant and sometimes coarse 
Flemish style, for buildings and their contents. Woodworkers elaborated this style, 
and used it on such interior features as paneling and chimney-pieces, also on 
furniture. A system of surface ornamentation called strapwork was introduced, 
which consisted of interlacing bands and scrolls, diversified with diamond and 
lozenge-shaped patches, shields, cartouches, and shells. Fragments of antique 

1 Harrison, op. cit., part 1, book 11, chapter v, p. 129. * Ibid., chapter XV, p. 268. 
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ornament, chiefly the acanthus leaf, were used, also columns and capitals from 
the classic orders. Shute’s book appeared in 1563, the year of its author’s death, 
and as later editions were issued in 1579, 1584, and 1587, it must have been 
popular, though there is little evidence that it influenced architects at that time. 
Meanwhile, the Archifectura of Vredeman de Vries was published at Antwerp in 
1563, and his Compartimenta, in 1566; later, in 1593, came Wendel Dietterlin’s 
book on the classic orders, and his Architectura in 1594. Jan Vredeman de 
Vries, born in 1527, was a glass painter, and the author of twenty-six 
books of engravings on architecture, perspective, and ornament. Such pat- 
tern books, exemplifying the copious use of strapwork, had a potent effect 
upon the ideas of carvers and plasterers in England, which lasted far into the 
seventeenth century. 

The three pieces in the collection that show the opening phase of the use of 
classic motifs are instructive, and have already been mentioned. There is the bed 
with the tester (fig. 41), one of the large canopied types of the late sixteenth cen- 
tury, which shows how English woodworkers handled such motifs with a free- 
dom that a later age would have deemed disrespectful. The orders of architecture 

were used chiefly as sources of ornament, though attempts were made to render 

some features correctly: on this bed, for instance, the cornice of the tester ap- 
proaches the proper proportions, though the egg’and-dart enrichment below the 
dentils is heavier than the classical prototype. The entablature, with its inlaid 
frieze, is supported by elongated columns, with central bulbs, and any Georgian 
admirer of classical design would have repeated what Gibbon said about the 
Byzantine columns in the interior of Santa Sophia: “‘every order of architecture 
disclaims their fantastic capitals’. But they are recognizably Corinthian capitals 
seen through Flemish eyes, and the columns they crown rise from bases that 
exhibit the florid, almost boisterous characteristics of contemporary Flemish 
architecture. 

Two other late sixteenth-century examples, the buffet or open court 
cupboard (fig. 310) and a splay-fronted court cupboard (fig. 311), show how 


1 The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon. (London, 
1807.) Vol. vil, chapter XL, p. 121. 
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classical motifs were being assimilated, though as yet without real comprehension 
of their true character. The buffet was intended partly for the display of plate, 
though it is smaller than the elaborate, canopied plate cupboards of a hundred years 
earlier that sometimes appear in illuminated manuscripts: sparkling with carved 
ornament, its structure and finish demonstrate the increasing skill of joiners and 
their assured command of their material. Strapwork decorates the frieze of the 
upper tier, below the heavy, jutting dentils of the cornice, and on the front and 
sides of the base a bolder pattern appears. On the center tier the dentils are re- 
peated, and below them a gently convex surface is enriched with rosettes, sepa- 
rated by formalized acanthus scrolls. The upper and center tiers are supported in 
front by turned posts, with heavily carved bulbs and Ionic capitals. The back 
posts are luted, though on each the vertical continuity of the flutes is broken 
centrally by diced ornament. Described in detail, this medley of decorative 
devices sounds distracting; but a sight of the piece itself tells a different story, for 
the firm, simple lines of the buffet, and the orderly placing of the diverse types of 
ornament create an effect of unity: the varied treatments of base and tiers are 
complementary, not competitive. The joiner has made a powerful frame in a 
material that has been carefully chosen for its qualities, for woodworkers were 
exacting judges of oak, and knew from what districts the best supplies could be 
drawn. Harrison mentions the oak grown in Bardfield Park, Essex, as “‘the finest 
for joiners craft: for oftentimes have I seene of their workes made of that oke so fine 
and faire, as most of the wainescot that is brought hither out of Danske, for our 
wainescot is not made in England”’. 

The terms buffet and court cupboard have been the subject of speculation 
and controversy, though they were probably interchangeable, and applied alike 
to cupboards with open tiers, such as the example just described (fig. 310), and 
to those with a splay-fronted cupboard occupying the upper tier (fig. 311). 
Evidence of the general use of one term comes from an illustration in a translation 
of a French work, entitled Perspective Practical, published in London in 1672. 
This shows both types and describes them as ““Court cup-boards”’. Later edi- 
tions of this book were issued, and in the third, published in 1749, the text for 

1 Harrison, op. cit., part 1, book 11, chapter XxII, p. 341. 
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the plate illustrating the court cupboard has been retitled, “Elevation of Buffets, and 
Cup-boards’’. By the middle of the eighteenth century the term court cupboard 
had probably become obsolete; it may have fallen into disuse earlier, although 
such pieces were made throughout the seventeenth century. (In the captions to the 
plates, the term buffet has been confined to the type with open shelves.) 

The court cupboard shown in fig. 311 is mainly of oak, though walnut is 
used for the supports and the frieze of the central tier, and holly and sycamore for 
the inlaid decoration. Gadrooning is used boldly and well on the central tier and 
the bulbs of the supports; and where acanthus leaves appear they are crisply 
defined. This clarity of definition is due partly to the greater ease with which wal- 
nut could be carved, and partly to an increased command over ornamental forms, 
indicative of a new, disciplined sense of composition. This new approach is also 
suggested by the discriminating use of architectural motifs. The engaged coupled 
columns that flank the recessed central panel of the cupboard are admirably 
chosen; they have a tenuous allegiance to the Tuscan order and stand on plinths, 

inlaid with Tudor roses, which are also used at the corners of the upper frieze. 
Elizabethan exuberance is becoming disciplined: the tentative flirtations with 
classical motifs are now more serious: and the maker of this piece had the ability 
to borrow, edit, and combine ornamental ideas from various sources. Here, on 
one impressively decorative article, different forms of ornament are associated 
without conflict : apart from the Tudor roses, those varying forms have a Flemish 
flavour—the inlaid arabesques, the coupled columns, and the gadrooning—but 
the boldness with which they are used, and the firmness of the structural lines, are 
wholly English, and suggest that the native style is beginning to reassert its 
independence. 

“In Arcbitecture,’’ wrote Sir Henry Wotton, “‘there may seem to be two 
opposite affections, Uniformity and Variety, which yet will very well suffer a good 
reconcilement, as we may see in the great Pattern of Nature....’*t The reconcilement 
of these “two opposite affections’ was dexterously achieved by furniture-makers 


1 The Elements of Architecture, by Sit Henry Wotton. First published 1624. Included in 
Reliquiae Wottonianae, with Izaak Walton’s Life, issued in 1651. The third edition (1672) is 
quoted, part I, p. 16. 
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as the Elizabethan period merged into the Jacobean, and the taste of the Court 
responded to the architectural settings devised by Inigo Jones for the splendid 
masques staged for the entertainment of James I: uniformity, which might 
have stiffened and perhaps stultified design, was redeemed by a love of variety in 
ornament; and both in architecture and the form and decoration of furniture, the 
first half of the seventeenth century was the prelude to English understanding and 
acceptance of the system for the regulation of proportions implicit in the classic 
orders, and universally applicable. Wotton’s paraphrase of Vitruvius, just quoted, 
was first published in 1624 under the title of The Elements of Architecture, and by that 
time the work of Inigo Jones (1573-1652) was resolving the architectural uncer- 
tainties and confusions of the period that had followed the rejection of the homely 
Early Tudor style, and proving the truth of Wotton’s belief “that Diversity doth not 
destroy Uniformity, and that the Limbs of a noble Fabrick may be correspondent 
enough, though they be various; Provided always, that we do not run into cer- 
tain extravagent Inventions. . . .”"’ The “‘extravagent inventions” of the Eliza- 
bethan period, the houses that Harrison had likened to “‘paper worke’’, and the 
more restrained Jacobean buildings, though adventurous in spirit were ambi- 
guous in character: unconnected with native tradition, they represented an inde- 
terminate phase of design. Their builders occasionally applied some classic 
feature to a facade—a porch or a row of columns—as the maker of the court 
cupboard, already mentioned (fig. 311), applied coupled Tuscan columns; 
though neither builders nor carvers at that time would have described the orders 
they selected for embellishing their work with the easy familiarity of Wotton, who 
compared “‘their Proprieties or Distinctions’ with human virtues and frailties. The 
Tuscan, he said, “‘is a plain, massie rural Pillar, resembling some sturdy well- 
limb’d Labourer, homely clad . . .”” He concluded by saying, “‘the Tuscan is of 
all the rudest Pillar, and his Principal Character Simplicity’’.? A century and a 
quarter later, Lord Chesterfield, using that order to illustrate the crudity of his 
son’s “‘awkward, ungraceful, ill-bred . . . vulgar air and manners’’, said “‘I dare 
say you know already enough of architecture, to know that the Tuscan is the 
strongest and most solid of all the orders; but, at the same time, it is the coarsest 
1 Wotton, op. cit., part I, p. 16. 2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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and clumsiest of them.’’’ The difference between Wotton’s warm sympathy with 
the sturdy simplicity of the order and Chesterfield’s disdain, emphasizes as clearly 
as the furniture and architecture of the two periods, the difference between Jaco’ 
bean boldness and Georgian grace, and the observations and opinions of both 
show how critical judgment was nourished by study of the orders. Wotton 
wrote his wise, enthusiastic essay at the beginning of a period of revelation in 
design: Chesterfield was living amid the mature results of the work begun by the 
man responsible for that revelation, Inigo Jones, Wotton’s great contemporary. 

Wotton’s descriptions enlarged general knowledge of the orders and their 
characteristics at a time when the buildings of Inigo Jones were exemplifying their 
basic significance as controlling elements in design. ‘“The Dorique Order,”’ he 
wrote, “‘is the gravest that hath been received into civil use, preserving, in com’ 
parasion of those that follow, a more Masculine Aspect, and a little trimmer than the 
Tuscan that went before, save a sober garnishment now and then of Lions heads in 
the Cornice, and of Tryglyphs and Metopes alwayes in the Frize .. . The Ionique 
Order doth represent a kind of Feminine slenderness, yet saith Vitruvius, not like a 
light House-wife, but in decent dressing, hath much of the Matron .. . The 
Corinthian, is a Columne lasciviously decked like a Curtezan, and therein much 
participating (as all Inventions do) of the place where they were first born: Corinth 
having been (without controversie) one of the wantonest Towns in the world. ... 
The last is the Compounded Order: His name being a brief of his nature. For this 
Pillar is nothing in effect, but a medly, or an amasse of all the precedent Ornaments, 
making a new kind, by stealth; and though the most richly tricked, yet the poorest 
in this, that he is a borrower of all his Beauty .. .’” 

The widening interest in the classic orders and all that they implied, had 
been preceded by a prodigious increase in the creative skill of carvers, already 
foreshadowed by the court cupboard (fig. 311), and illustrated by examples from 
the opening decades of the seventeenth century. Of these the most vivid specimen 
of the carver’s art is the Armorial Panel (fig. 380), with its spirited rendering of 
the Royal Arms. Heraldic conventions have imposed no limitations. The lion 

1 Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. Letter cc11, November 1749. 
* Wotton, op. cif., part I, pp. 24-5. 
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has a fierce dignity, the unicorn a more genial air; but although the supporters 
display muscular vitality, it is the Howing mantling, and the lively execution of 
the whole panel that endows it with such powerful character. It was suggested 
earlier that a resurgence of native ideas in furniture was indicated by bold handling 
of ornament and firmness of structural lines; and at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when the Elizabethan period ended and before the classical taste of 
the new king’s court matured, joiners and carvers had worked out an effective 
compromise between English motifs and those borrowed from architectural proto- 
types. Several examples from the collection show how the innovating skill of 
woodworkers was altering the character of furniture at this time, and incidentally 
record the persistence of certain social habits. 

Two oak chests afford an instructive contrast in the handling of similar 
motifs. The first (fig. 308) has three arcaded panels on the front, the arches 
springing from the capitals of pilasters, both arches and pilasters being carved 
with strapwork and enclosing surfaces inlaid with floral motifs. The stiles and 
the bottom rail are inlaid with arabesques, and the top rail, that forms a frieze 
below the lid, with fowing floral motifs. The carved and inlaid decoration sug’ 
gests Flemish influence. The second chest (fig. 309) has two dwarf arcaded 
panels on the front, with the arches enriched by a guilloche pattern, repeated on 
the bottom rail and on the broad, truncated pilasters from which the arches 
spring: the spandrels are filled by formalized acanthus leaves, which are also used 
on the heavily carved corbels that swell out from the stiles. The carving on this 
small chest has all the copious energy of Elizabethan work; that on the first 
example has greater refinement, but both suggest that a new spirit of adventurous 
power was activating joiners and carvers. 

Two oak stools (figs. 53, $4) are typical examples of the combined work of 
joiner and turner, though it was from the former craftsman that such strongly 
constructed seats took their name, for they were known as joined or joynt stools. 
The term buffet stool, which frequently appears in inventories of this period, is 
most probably an alternative name for the joined stool. These two particular 
stools show how turned work in its simpler forms modified the ambitious ideas of 
carvers, for the legs of both are sparingly ornamented: the baluster shape of those 
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on fig. 53 is subtly accentuated by the fluting, and on fig. 54 the carver has 
added little to the decorative character the turner gave to the legs before they left 
his workshop. 

Turning was a long-established and highly accomplished craft, represented 
by a Guild, known to have existed in the early fourteenth century, though prob- 
ably much older, and in 1604 the Guild was granted a charter of incorporation 
as a City Company. When those stools were made, the formal separation be- 
tween the work of joiners and turners had not been laid down by the Court of 
Aldermen: the distinction was officially pronounced in 1633, after the turners 
had lodged a complaint that joiners were encroaching upon their specialized 
work. Thereafter the two branches of woodworking were segregated, and as a 
turner was not allowed to work in a joiner’s shop, all turned work had to be sent 
out. Three different craftsmen would be needed for finishing a joined stool: the 
joiner, who made the frame, the turner, who turned the legs, and the carver who 
carved the ornament. Stools and chairs with turned spindles had been made 
during the Middle Ages, and the joiner was a late-comer to chair-making, nor 
did he have many opportunities for exercising his skill with such articles until the 
seventeenth century, for when the medieval habit of using one side only of a 
dining table was abandoned late in Elizabeth’s reign, joined stools, not chairs, 
were placed round the table, and also served as tables for small children. There is 
a contemporary reference to this particular use in the writings of Sir Nicholas 
L’Estrange (1603-55), which runs as follows: “One complain’d that Privy 
~ Counsellors multiplyed so fast as the table would not hold them. “Why,” says 
another, ‘then some must sitt by like children at joynt-stooles’; for many in King 
James’s time were very green and young.’” 

Restraint in the embellishment of turned work is exemplified by the treat- 
ment of the melon bulbs of the long table, dating from the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century (fig. 216), on which the carver has used gadrooning, a form 
of ornament, sometimes known as nulling or knulling, and employed with in- 
creasing judgment and delicacy during this period. The carver has repeated it on 
the underside of the fluted frieze as a subtle variation of the shallow vertical 

1 Anecdotes and Traditions, by W. J. Thoms. (Camden Society, 1839.) No. CXXVI, p. 70. 
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fluting. Joined stools would be ranged about long tables such as this, perhaps 
with a chair at the head, similar to the oak chair with arms shown in fig. 55. 
This chair, with its carved panel back, fanked and surmounted by scrollwork, 
is distantly related to the box-like ‘‘joyned”’ chairs, occasionally shown in illu- 
minated medieval manuscripts and still being made during the first half of the 
sixteenth century: like the earlier types it is the work of a joiner, and apart from a 
slight rake in the back, makes no structural concessions to comfort. The seat is 
hard and flat, for the shaped, upholstered seat had not yet been developed, and 
although the X-framed chair, or coffer-maker’s chair, entirely covered with fabric 
and with a deeply-cushioned seat, was known, it was an exceptional luxury, nor 
did it have any direct influence on chair design in England. 

The width of men’s breeches, and the enormous spread of women’s skirts in 
Elizabethan and Jacobean times, kept the stool in favour as a seat; but fashion 
alone was not responsible for the comparative rarity of chairs—ladies and gentle- 
men in that age did not loll, they sat upright, their posture, sitting or standing, 
was controlled by their social obligations: dignity of appearance was as essential 
as courtesy, and was part of the general pattern of good manners. All chairs at 
this time had arms, and were sometimes known as “‘arming”’ chairs: when single 
or side chairs were introduced they were called ‘‘back stools’’, a precisely descrip- 
tive name, for that is just what they were—stools with backs. That name per- 
sisted for well over a century, and as late as 1762, Ince and Mayhew described 
single chairs with stuffed backs as back stools.’ 

In the oak arm chair in fig. 55, the work of joiner, turner, and carver is har- 
moniously combined: the basic form, determined by the joiner, is uncompro- 
misingly sturdy; the turned front legs and supports for the arms give promise of 
the slenderness that, a little later in the century, was to characterize the under- 
framing of chairs and tables; and the decoration of the square panel, topped by a 
line of fluting suggestive of a frieze, the strapwork of the upper rail and its sup- 
porting scrolls at each side—which have the decisive clarity of Ionic volutes—and 
the graceful sweep of the scrollwork above, form an ornamental composition that 


1 The Universal System of Housebold Furniture, by William Ince and John Mayhew. 
(Originally published in parts, 1759-62.) Plates Lv and Lv1. 
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achieves richness of effect without overcrowding. On two earlier examples, a 
folding table (fig. 217) and a cupboard with a folding top (fig. 314), dating 
from the beginning of the century, ornament is carved in low relief: The strap- 
work on the frieze of the table has been anglicized; the lion’s mask certainly 
represented the “‘sober garnishment’’ that Wotton was to associate with the 
“Dorique order’’, and new refinements of form are indicated by the turned legs, 
with the shallow, widely-spaced flutes and the simple, moulded detail above and 
below the fluting, suggesting the capitals and bases of columns. The right back 
leg and part of the stretcher are split and swing out on hinges to support the top 
when unfolded, thus transforming a semicircular side table into a circular one. . 
The gate device is not acknowledged in the design: it is intentionally concealed, 
for the display of a supporting gate or gates as integral decorative parts of the 
underframing, was a later development. (See figs. 219, 220, 221, 222.) 

Furniture that performed two tasks was not a new idea, but hitherto the dual 
function of an article had been fortuitous rather than contrived: the chest, for in- 
stance, had for some centuries served both as a receptacle and a seat, a fairly 
obvious association of uses: but furniture deliberately intended to combine the 
attributes of a receptacle and a table, like the cupboard with the folding top 
(fig. 314), was something new, something moreover that disclosed a rising inv 
terest in things that enlarged the comfort and convenience of everyday life. Robust 
shapes and lively ornament might gratify the eye; but from furniture something 
more was required, some service that would transcend the material testimony of 
riches, and supply reassuring evidence of a full and abundant life. To the Eliza- 
bethans, who lived richly, opulent surroundings were an incidental, though 
splendidly gratifying reminder of their successful mastery of the art of living; but 
although the men and women who set the fashions in the reigns of James I and 
Charles I had more taste, they had less confidence. In an age of spiritual and politi 
cal dissensions, the only people who needed no reassurance of any kind were the 
Puritans, burningly convinced of their invincible rectitude, contemptuous of 
fashion in any form, and destined to leave a record of their chilled outlook on 
much of the furniture that was made in the middle years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Diametrically opposed to Puritan disparagement of gracious living, was 
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Wotton’s description of what a cultivated Englishman should demand from his 
home. The second part of his essay on architecture begins with this sentence: 
‘“Every Mans proper Mansion House and Home, being the Theatre of His Hos-- 
pitality, the Seat of Self-Fruition, the Comfortablest part of his own Life, the 
noblest of his Sons Inheritance, a kind of private Princedome; Nay, to the Pos 
sessors thereof; an Epitome of the whole World; may well deserve by these: 
Attributes, according to the degree of the Master, to be decently and delightfully: 
adorned.’’! This unequivocal desire for comfort, so frankly expressed, made an. 
impression on furniture design during the first half of the seventeenth century; and. 
as their competence increased, the work of joiners and turners was “decently and. 
delightfully adorned’’ with sprightly and supple ornament. The furniture made 
by those craftsmen was used in rooms that glittered with miscellaneous treasures 
and curiosities: paintings in frames heavily carved and gilded, with rippled 

mouldings, or veneered with tortoise-shell, miniatures and enamels, vessels of 
crystal and chalcedony, delicate and ductile glass, carvings in ivory and jade, 

plate and porcelain, an array of trifles and trinkets, subtle in shape and hue, in- 
trinsically beautiful. In such ornate surroundings, lavish hospitality was dis- 
pensed, with a gaiety and refinement that could be appreciated only by those who,. 
unaffected by the glum rumblings of Puritanism, conducted their lives with ele- 
gance and, like their Georgian descendants, lived unashamedly for pleasure. 

Only austere minds could disapprove of this sort of life, or deprecate the beauty 
of its environment; only simple, old-fashioned people could be embarrassed by 
the entertainment to which they were sometimes bidden by wealthy and modish 

neighbors, in town or country. Sir Nicholas L’Estrange records the comments of 
one man of modest tastes, a Captain Robert Bacon. “‘Revelling at Sir William 

Paston’s, he had his sack served him in a curious Venice glass, but very much. 

under the size he us’d to trade in. And after a long contemplation of his measure, 

‘Sir William,’ sayes he, ‘if you value this glasse (as I beleeve you doe) tye a good. 
long string to it, to draw him up againe, for, before God, I shall swallow him. 
down at one time or other.’ ’” 


1 Wotton, op. cit., part Il, p. 49. 
2 Anecdotes and Traditions, by W. J. Thoms. (Camden Society, 1839.) No. CXXvI, p. 74.. 
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An undercurrent of gaiety in decoration fowed through the Puritan period. 
The press cupboard (fig. 312), made towards the end of that sombre age, is sur- 
ptisingly and defiantly gay, and shows traditional, naturalistic motifs and classical 
features, used with freedom and fervor, without any stiff and uneasy com 
promise. In some parts of England, especially in the western counties and Wales, 
the native style in building and furniture-making was never submerged: it sur- 
vived to the end of the seventeenth century, and such pieces as the tall press 
cupboard (fig. 313) in three sections, attest its continued virility. This cupboard, 
probably of Welsh origin, could be described by the contemporary, regional term 
of tri-ddarn, or tri-darn, and the almost frivolous energy of the carved ornament 
suggests that when it was made Puritan restrictions had long ceased to influence 
craftsmen. The turned work is admirably used, and the six split balusters on the 
stiles separating the cupboards of the middle tier, effectively accentuate the vertical 
lines of the whole piece, and make its height even more commanding. 

England under Puritan rule was a lugubrious land: clothes, furniture, and 
conduct were influenced by the militant asceticism of the régime. The severity of 
furniture design during the period was relieved by the work of carvers and 
turners, whose inventive powers were perhaps stimulated by those sternly upright 
chairs with leather-covered seats and backs that are sometimes called Cromwel- 
lian, but were still being made in country districts long after the Protector’s death. 
Turners were allowed to exert imagination; their skill improved, and for decora- 
tive effect they no longer relied partly upon the carver, who cut flutes or gadroons 
on balusters or bulbs; instead they used variations and combinations of knob and 
ball and bobbin, and presently invented the twist or spiral cut. Upholstery that 
flaunted richly woven fabrics and fringes might be regarded as subversive of strict 
Puritan standards of life, but the ornamental character of turning, although highly 
decorative, was presumably considered innocent: it was neither extravagant nor 
luxurious, and may well have escaped condemnation because it contributed 
nothing whatever to comfort. 

Two examples dating from the last decade of the Commonwealth show how 
greatly the skill of turners had advanced: an oak table with two gates (fig. 219), 
and a smaller model with a hinged top that becomes octagonal when opened 
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(fig. 221). There was a cheerful air of promise about such work, as heartening as 
Martin Parker’s ballad, written in 1643, six years before Charles I was executed, 
but confidently optimistic about the transient nature of Puritan tyranny. 


“Though for a time we see Whitehall 
With cobwebs hanging on the wall, 
Instead of silk and silver brave 
Which formerly it used to have, 
With rich perfumes in every room, 
Delightful to that princely train, 
Which again you shall see when the time it shall be 
When the King enjoys his own again.” 

When, in 1660, the king did enjoy his own again, a new age of civilization 
began in England, a golden age of excellence in architecture and every branch of 
design, and of graciousness in manners, which lasted until the third decade of the 
nineteenth century. After Charles II was restored to the throne, the Puritan 
ascendancy was naturally followed by a reaction, carelessly labeled as a period of 
unbridled licence, which is about as sensible as saying that the end of a war is 
followed by a period of unbridled peace. The Puritans had made war on worldly 
pleasures; believing, as William Prynne (1600-69) has observed in his Histrio- 
mastix, that they “‘are no part, no particle of a Christian’s comfort; he can live a 
most happy joyful life without them; yea, he can hardly live happily or safely 
with them’’. Relieved from the oppressive effects of such doctrines, men and 
women of all classes were again able to enjoy normal life. Once more the Court 
could set fashions in clothes, furnishing, architecture, amusements, and personal 
relationships. Luxury, happily enthroned, could be admired, applauded, and 
openly indulged; nobody was empowered to denounce or persecute those who 
satisfied their taste for gaiety in the things they wore, the furniture they used in 
their homes, or the recreations that diverted their leisure. Many intelligent and 
educated Englishmen who avoided the rigors of the Puritan Commonwealth 
by traveling in Europe, had improved their knowledge of art and architecture; 
others, exiled in France or Holland, acquired a taste for the way furniture was 
designed and decorated in those countries, and when they returned home, 
encouraged the introduction of new crafts, such as veneering and marquetry. 
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Although art and pleasure and liberty were casualties under the Puritan 
régime, England was then in an innovating mood, not only in politics, which led 
to such novelties as regicide, but in architecture, the industrial arts, and mechanics. 
Even great, moralizing Puritans like John Milton, were familiar with the orders 
and their components, and of the edifice reared under the tutelage of Mammon he 
wrote: 

“Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave; nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze with bossy sculptures graven. . . .””? 

It was an inventive age: a spirit of scientific inquiry was abroad, and the 
mechanical aptitude of English craftsmen was encouraged by increasing oppor- 
tunities for experiment. A variety of devices activated by springs or weights, and 
machines operated by gravity, were perfected, and the great period of English 
clock-making began, for in 1631 Charles I had granted a charter to the Clock- 
makers’ Company of London. Religious and political differences were not 
allowed to interfere with the spread of the new scientific outlook, and civilized 
men like Dr John Wilkins (1614-72), who were supporters of Cromwell, could 
meet and discuss scientific and philosophical problems with faithful Royalists, 
like John Evelyn. The University of Oxford “‘had at that time many Members of 
its own, who had begun a free way of Reasoning; and was also frequented by 
some Gentlemen of Philosophical Minds, whom the Misfortunes of the King- 
dom, and the Security and Ease of a Retirement amongst Gown-men, had 
drawn together”’.’ It was in the rooms of Dr Wilkins, who was warden of 
Wadham College, Oxford, that the Royal Society was founded, and Evelyn 
describes a visit to those rooms, where he saw “‘a variety of shadows, dials, per- 
spectives, and many other artificial, mathematical, and magical curiosities, a way- 
wiser, a thermometer, 2 monstrous magnet, conic, and other sections, a balance 
on a semicircle, most of them his own, and that prodigious young scholar, Mr 


Christopher Wren. .. .”” (Diary, July 13, 1654.) 


1 Paradise Lost, book 1. 
2 The History of the Royal Society, by Thomas Sprat. (London: third edition, 1722.) 
Parti, p. $3. 
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Instruments for measuring and recording temperatures, for meteorological 
and astronomical observations, and the practice of navigation, were made with 
increasing ingenuity, and whatever their function, their form declared a happy 
union of science and art, for they were always encased in an elegant manner, and 
were occasionally designed by great clockmakers, like the two portable baro- 
meters by Daniel Quare (figs. 30, 31). The shafts of these barometers, one wal- 
nut, the other ivory, show the masterly skill commanded by turners at the end of 
the century: on the walnut example, that part of the shaft above the spiral twist 
has the true entasis of a Tuscan column, with the capital above; the ivory shaft, 
delicately elongated, also has a perceptible entasis, and terminates in a simple 
block capital, recalling a Byzantine prototype: both indicate the formative in- 
fluence of contemporary architecture. The lettering engraved on the dials and 
plates of such instruments, and on clock faces, was usually a delicate cursive 
script, like that used for the maker’s name and address on the Andrews clock 
(fig. 3), also on the Tompion and Graham clocks (figs. 12, 20), while a more 
elaborate script with ornamental flourishes was occasionally used, as on the 
engraved back plates of the Windmills and Tompion clocks (figs. 5, 13). 
Roman as well as italic letter forms were sometimes used in conjunction with or 
instead of script, and the purity of such lettering persisted until the early nine- 
teenth century, for the typography of books, pamphlets, advertisements and trade 
cards—especially those of cabinet-makers and upholsterers—and the writing of 
signs and notices, enjoyed a classical elegance, related in layout and decorative 
treatment, to classical architecture. Fine Roman lettering is used on the face of 
the wheel barometer (fig. 36) by Whitehurst of Derby, a late eighteenth-century 
example. 

Architectural influence was often impressed on clock-cases made between 
1660 and 1700. For instance, the brass chamber clock (fig. 1), by Joseph Knibb, 
has slender angle columns, related to the Tuscan order; the ebonized wood case of 
the table clock by Edward East (fig. 2) has a base and an architrave, with the 
frieze enriched by silver swags, and pine-cone finials rising above the cornice; 
while the far more elaborate production by J. Andrews with the walnut case 
(fig. 3) and gilded brasswork, has all the characteristics of English Baroque, 
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though the openwork brass top anticipates Rococo ornament. Two other table 
clocks, with cases similar in general form and moulded detail, each with a domed 
top and handle, are completely different in ornamental treatment. The first, by 
Joseph Windmills (figs. 4, 5), 1s of walnut, and the gilded ormolu enrichment 
has been used with moderation, to avoid competing with the decorative quality 
of the walnut veneer; but the engraved back plate, which is seen through a glazed 
door, is a highly complex decorative composition, with florid acanthus foliations 
cut from metal, bent, engraved, and imposed upon the plate, as crisp and delicate 
as any wood carving by Grinling Gibbons, and as characteristic of Baroque 
ornament. The second clock is by Joseph Knibb (figs. 6, 7), and the case of wal- 
nut and marquetry is less dependent upon classical motifs. On the back plate, 
visible through a glass door, an unusual asymmetrical composition is engraved, 
with bold naturalistic forms. 405C635 

Two long-case clocks, made towards the end of the century, show how the 
functional needs of those instruments allowed their cases to be attuned to the hori- 
zontal divisions of an order, base and trunk corresponding with plinth and 
column, while the hood, supported by the equivalent of a capital, formed the 
entablature, the dial occupying the space allotted to the frieze, with a cornice 
above. It was not difficult for case-makers to adapt the conveniently appropriate 
details of an order for the decorative needs of their work, even when the case 
depended largely on marquetry for ornamental effect, like fig. 8, where Dutch 
influence is visible in the disposition and character of the floral motifs inlaid in 
trunk and base. Even the slender spirals of the columns that flank the face, honor 
classical conventions by rising from moulded bases and terminating in rudimen- 
tary capitals. The other long-case clock of this period (fig. 10) has more obvious 
architectural characteristics: the Tuscan columns at the angles of the hood exhibit 
the refinement of an entasis, and the wood finials give a Baroque flourish to the 
design, just as Nicholas Hawksmore used stone finials on the tower of St 
Alphege at Greenwich a few years later. The term “‘case-maker’’ has been 
mentioned, but although it appears in the records of the Clockmakers’ 
Company, it refers to the metal-worker who made watch-cases: clock-cases 
of wood were the work of cabinet-makers, and although they specialized in 
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this branch of their craft, as woodworkers they were ineligible for admission 
to the Company. 

After the Restoration, there was greater specialization in the woodworking 
crafts: joiner, turner and carver had already established their separate responsibili- 
ties, and with the introduction of veneering, the cabinet-maker became a far more 
important figure, ousting the joiner from his earlier position of overall responsi¢ 
bility for design and construction, and in time his name stood for the whole 
furniture-making industry, apart from upholstery. Chair-making was still closely 
associated with joiners, an association that was subsequently transferred to 
cabinet-makers, by whom chair-makers were generally employed, and were re- 
garded as specialists, for, as Sheraton wrote in The Cabinet Dictionary: “‘Chair- 
making is a branch generally confined to itself; as those who professedly work at 
it, seldom engage to make cabinet furniture. In the country manufactories it is 
otherwise; yet even these pay some regard to keeping their workmen constantly 

‘at the chair, or to the cabinet work. The two branches seem evidently to require 
different talents in workmen, in order to become proficients. In the chair branch 
it requires a particular turn in the handling of shapes, to make them agreeable and 
easy: and the only branch of drawing adapted to assist such, is that of ornament 
in general.””* An independent specialized branch of the craft was founded by 
cane chair-makers in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Chairs reveal more about the habits and fashionable tastes, the manners and 
costumes of people, than any other article. Since the early seventeenth century 
chairs had been losing all trace of medieval weightiness, and the turner contri- 
buted more to their refinement than the joiner, producing by his own unaided 
skill such designs as the child’s high chair in walnut (fig. 56), with the spiral 
twists supporting the arms and back rail. So long as wood was regarded primarily 
as a constructional material, and not prized for its texture and color and figuring, 
turners and carvers were able to satisfy the taste for decorative furniture; although 
as the work of the carver became increasingly important, turning played a subor- 
dinate part in design, as it does in the walnut arm chair with the cane seat and 
back (fig. $8), where it is confined to the center, side, and back stretchers, the 

1 The Cabinet Dictionary, by Thomas Sheraton. (London, 1803.) Entry Chair, p. 145. 
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back legs, and uprights. The carver has endowed this chair with magnificence 
and dignity and an air of arrogant luxury: it is a proclamation in wood of the final 
defeat of Puritanism and plainness, though it still retains the severe basic lines, the 
flat back and seat, of earlier chairs; but how decoratively those structural lines are 
treated, how confidently the carver has handled the acanthus leaves and scrolls and 
the heraldic motifs on the cresting (fig. 59) and the arched front stretcher (fig. 57). 
The scrolls that support the arms have as purposeful a shape as the modillions 
_ of a Corinthian cornice, and suggest that carvers and chair-makers were already 
profiting from a study of classical architecture. The front legs terminate in scrolls, 
formed on the inner side, a type of foot known as a knurl, possibly because it 
suggested a knot in wood, for which the contemporary name was knur or knurl. 
The sophistication of the Queen Anne period, when the subtle curves of arms, 
legs, and backs were complementary and Puritan angularity had disappeared, is 
already forecast by the walnut arm chair with the upholstered seat and back 
(fig. 68). The arm supports and the knees of the front legs are pierced, the scroll 
feet turn outwards, and the curves of the front stretcher and the detachable crest- 
ing, show that the chair-maker was acquiring a confident command of ornament, 
and the upholsterer was beginning to make an effective contribution to the 
general design. For some time during the seventeenth century, back stools with 
simple, turned underframing and upholstered seats and backs, had been known 
as embroiderers’ chairs; and the increasing significance of embroidery and needle- 
work and decorative fabrics brought the upholsterer into the closest association 
with the chair-maker and thus with the cabinet-maker, so that by the eighteenth 
century, the partnership of cabinet-maker and upholsterer was cemented. 

The set of five side chairs with walnut frames (figs. 61, 62, 63) derive much 
of their character from the decorative quality of the needlework that clothes the 
seats and backs, evidence of the great treasury of skill which existed in the homes 
of the nobility and gentry. Fashionable ladies might lavish time on charming 
social trivialities, and spend hours at the card table, or tea-drinking, but apart 
from the felinities of gossip and occasional well-managed affairs of the heart, they 
had little occupation. They read hardly at all; they were not expected to, for read- 
ing was a habit that, like excessive drinking, was deplored when indulged in by 
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women. In the home, they combated ennui by desultory industry, and were most 
accomplished at needlework, commended as a genteel activity for ladies since 
medieval times, and applied to furniture, particularly to seats of all kinds, during 
and after the late seventeenth century. 

The framework of chairs began to be concealed, and on one winged Bi 
(figs. 70, 71) the needlework covers everything except the legs, even the shaped 
apron below the seat. The subjects varied: this particular chair has Biblical scenes, 
though on the sides figures in contemporary costume appear. The winged chair 
established the basic form of the easy chair. A part from minor details and under- 
framing, there is little difference between the high-backed winged chair, circa 1690 
(fig. 69), and the easy chair illustrated a hundred years later, in Hepplewhite’s 
Guide.’ Those highvbacked easy chairs with lugs or wings provided a perfect 
setting for men and women wearing the costume and head-dresses of the late 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. Wigs, particularly the huge, bushy 
petitwigs of Charles II’s time, could easily become disordered. In a quick-moving 
age like our own, the dignified deliberation of speech and gesture in periods of 
ereater leisure and graceful manners, has been forgotten. If today we could observe 
the studied stateliness of Carolean and Georgian men and women, as they moved 
about a room or strolled along a street, we should think we were watching a 
slow-motion film. 

It was mentioned earlier that when stools were in general use and chairs were 
extremely rare, an upright posture was obligatory; but the increased use of chairs 
brought no debasement of manners, no surrender of dignity; lounging was 
unknown in the modish world of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the 
increased comfort provided by the skill of upholsterers never tempted ladies and 
gentlemen to adopt the invertebrate attitudes of their latter-day descendants. The 
tall winged chair (fig. 69), and the pair of arm chairs (fig. 72), apart from what 
they reveal about the attitudes and poise of contemporary men and women, show 
by their underframes how the chair-maker is beginning to give an elegant light- 
ness to the lines of legs, feet, and stretchers. Although made about the same date, 


1 The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide (1788). Plate xv. It is described as “a Saddle 
Check or easy chair’’. 
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the difference between the underframing of the set of five side chairs in needle- 
work (figs. 61, 62, 63) and the pair of stools (fig. 64) is marked, and the figures 
carved on the latter have intense vitality, recalling the work of earlier periods. 
Carved decoration could be slender or strenuous, restrained or copious. The oak 
and limewood carving that partly surrounded a panel in the dining-room at 
Cassiobury Park is executed with great delicacy (fig. 379), and swags of fruit 
and flowers are symmetrically disposed, though symmetry has been discarded in 
the execution of the motifs. While carvers were increasing their skill, turners had 
evolved new combinations of reels and rings, beads and balusters, and had intro- 
duced the spiral, or “‘barley-sugar’”’, twist. That is probably not a contemporary 
term, for though barley-sugar seems to have been made early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, one of the first traceable references to its twisted form occurs late in the 
Georgian period.’ An example of this spiral twist is on the gate-leg table in yew 
(fig. 222); a later one, which may not be of English origin, is the table in walnut 
with walnut veneer (fig. 228), which has four gates, and an extremely slender 
spiral twist on legs and stretchers; and another variation appears on the pair of 
walnut candle stands (fig. 199). 

Between the Restoration and the reign of William and Mary, the cabinet- 
maker became the master-crafttman—an impresario, employing a team of 
turners, carvers, gilders, chair-makers, and upholsterers. The practice of veneer- 
ing and the use of marquetry changed the traditional regard for wood. It was now 
valued as a decorative material in its own right; its color and markings were care- 
_ fully studied, and carved and inlaid work were placed to accentuate such inherent 
ornamental qualities. Walnut was the wood most favored by cabinet-makers. 

Writing of walnut in 1664, John Evelyn said, ‘“What universal use the 
French make of the Timber of this sole Tree for domestic affairs may be seen in 
every room both of poor and rich: It is of singular account with the Joyner, for 
the best grain’d and colour’d Wain-Scot; with the Gun-Smith for Stocks; the 
Drum-Maker for rimbs; the Cabinet-Maker for Inlayings, especially the firm 


1 The Complete Confectioner, by “a Person, late an Apprentice, to the well-known Messts. 
Negri and Witten, of Berkeley Square” (F. Nutt), published in 1789, contains a recipe for 
making and twisting barley-sugar, p. 94. 
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and close Timber about the Roots. . . .””? We have already quoted Evelyn’s later 
reference to walnut imported from Grenoble, that was “‘much priz’d”’ by cabinet- 
makers.” Although oak was still extensively used, much of the fine furniture 
made during the last forty years of the seventeenth century was of walnut, which 
allowed cabinet-makers and turners to give unwonted slenderness to the under- 
framing of tables and stands. 

When new crafts were transplanted from Holland and France, the craftsmen 
came too, and settled in England. Some of the first cabinet-makers to the Crown 
after the Restoration were either Dutch or French. Changes in the domestic life 
and policy of Louis XIV unintentionally enriched England. Le Roi Soleil, 
arrogant, glorious, and unstable, alternated between fits of lust and piety, bullying 
his numerous progeny of bastards whenever their presence reminded him of the 
hell fire he had earned by the frolics that begat them, until in 1684, he married 
their governess, Madame de Maintenon, widow of Scarron the dramatist, and 
under her guidance became permanently pious. The gaiety of the French Court 
succumbed in the new atmosphere of propriety; the persecution of the Huguenots 
was intensified; and the year after his marriage the King revoked the Edict of 
Nantes, which drove thousands of desirable French citizens to seek refuge in 
England, where they practised new skills and founded money-making industries. 

A transitory interest in Portuguese taste followed Charles II’s marriage to 
Catherine of Braganza, but the most potent of all influences on the form and 
manufacture of furniture originated in Holland. English cabinet-makers and 
turners absorbed and modified those influences: they slimmed the plump, opulent 
designs that Dutch makers had conceived, and four oak tables from the collec- 
tion, with turned legs and decorative stretchers, show how well they did so, and 
show, too, how furniture was becoming more compact and convenient (figs. 
223, 229, 230, 231). Increased convenience is observable also in the form of the 
two veneered walnut card tables, with hinged oval tops, and slender legs (figs. 
233, 234). Even such light pastimes as card-playing did not condone inelegant 
postures: though long sittings at the card table were made as comfortable as 

1 Sylva, by John Evelyn. (London: first edition, 1664.) Chapter vil, paragraph 4. 
2 Ibid., third edition, 1679. 
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possible, players still sat upright, keeping the set of their wigs and the quality of 
their dignity intact. 

The decorative powers of cabinet-makers were enlarged, partly by mastering 
the technique of veneering and marquetry, but chiefly through their new under- 
standing of wood. Joiners had occasionally contrived neat and decorative effects 
through an inventive use of structural technique. John Evelyn, when visiting his 
cousin's country house, near Clifden, noted that some of the rooms were ““Aoored 
dove-tail-wise without a nail, exactly close. One of the closetts is parquetted with 
plaine deale, set in diamond, exceeding stanch and pretty.”’ (Diary, July 23, 
1679.) The cabinet-maker, now actively conscious of wood both as a decorative 
and constructional material, became something more than an accomplished 
master-craftsman—he became an artist-craftsman, and to a sympathetic, almost 
intuitive, knowledge of the possibilities and limitations of his material, he added 
the sensitivity of the designer, with an imagination trained by enlightened study 
of the proportions and ornamental conventions of the classic orders of architec- 
- ture. He was neither intimidated nor enslaved by architectural rules, but was 
guided by them, even when he had occasion to use naturalistic instead of formal- 
ized classic ornament. The effect of such guidance is apparent in the disposition 
of the inlaid decoration on the drawer fronts and the top of the side table, veneered 
with walnut and inlaid with seaweed marquetry (figs. 225, 226). The seaweed 
motif is also used on the drawer fronts of the side table with six scroll legs (fig. 
227), and on both examples it appears on the convex curve of the scroll legs and 
the panels on the upper face of the stretchers. Sometimes ornaments would be 
drawn exclusively from classical prototypes, and the maker of the pair of walnut 
side chairs (figs. 65, 66) filled their high backs with scrolls and acanthus 
foliations, enclosed by the bold mouldings of the cartouche-shaped frame. The 
upright structural form of these chairs survived during the opening decade of the 
eighteenth century. 

Rooms furnished with such decorative chairs and tables were spacious and 
lofty, nobly proportioned, and bright with color. (Pepys had celebrated the 
Restoration by redecorating his dining-room “‘with greene serge hanging and gilt 
leather, which is very handsome’’. Diary, October 19, 1660.) Color was conveyed 
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by woven and embroidered fabrics for curtains and chair coverings, and by rare 
and precious objects, porcelain, lacquer and glass, imported from Europe and the 
Far East. An intermittent fashion for Oriental things was refreshed by a mount- 
ing interest in Chinese civilization, which followed the publication in 1687 of the 
first translation of the works of Confucius. Some years before, Pepys had made 
this entry in his Diary, ““To my bookseller, Martin, and there did receive my book 
I expected of China, a most excellent book with rare cuts. . . .”” (January 14, 
1667-8.) The English indulged a passion for collecting curiosities as well as 
works of art. 

The decorative richness of interiors, to which Oriental taste contributed, is 
suggested by Evelyn’s account of a visit to his neighbor, Mr Bohun, “‘whose 
whole house is a cabinet of all elegancies, especially Indian; in the hall are con- 
trivances of Japan skreens instead of wainscot; and there is an excellent pendule - 
clock inclos’d in the curious ower-work of Mr Gibbons in the middle of the 
vestibule. The landskips of the skreens represent the manner of living, and country 
of the Chinese. But, above all, his lady’s cabinet is adorned on the fret, ceiling, 
and chimney-piece, with Mr Gibbons’s best carving.’’ (Diary, July 30, 1682.) 
The names of some master-carvers like Grinling Gibbons (1648-1721) have 
survived; many of them were accustomed to work with and interpret the designs 
of architects, as Gibbons did with Wren; and this association of executant crafts- 
man and architect had a formative effect upon the nature and arrangement of 
carved decoration on furniture, on wall-lights, chandeliers, and frames for look- 
ing-glasses. Two examples of framed glasses illustrate different uses of carved — 
cresting, though both are related to architectural design. The first (fig. 160) has 
semicircular cresting above the moulded frame, with openwork acanthus scrolls 
surrounding a cipher; the second (fig. 163), a little later in date, has gilded scrolls 
and acanthus leaves surmounting the arched head of the frame, really a refined 
form of strapwork, which is delicately varied in the gold pattern imposed on the 
red glass border. The collection includes a few pieces other than English, and 
here we may refer to one of Dutch origin, a heavily carved portrait frame of ebony 
and boxwood (fig. 397), which shows a further development of the carver’s 
mastery of architectural composition. A looking-glass used above a mantel-shelf 
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became part of the chimney-piece and completed its design, so its shape was often 
determined by the proportions of the mantelpiece. The looking-glass with the 
three plates (fig. 162) is designed to become the decorative upper part of a larger 
feature, with its central arch and simulated keystone. 

Glass-making had flourished after the Restoration. Evelyn mentions a visit 
to the Vauxhall glass-works owned by the Duke of Buckingham “‘where they 
made huge vases of metal as clear, ponderous and thick as crystal; also looking, 
glasses far larger and better than any that come from Venice’’. (Diary, September 
19, 1677.) Five years later he records a discourse at a meeting of the Royal Society, 
“of the tingeing of glass, especially with red, and the difficulty of finding any red 
colour effectual to penetrate glass. . . .”” (Diary, March 24, 1682.) The makers of 
the two examples just mentioned (figs. 162, 163) avoided this difficulty by paint- 
ing their colors on metallic foil placed on the reverse side of the glass. By the end 
of the century, there were some ninety glass-houses in England and Wales, of 
which twenty-six were in or around London." 

Carvers and gilders became associated, for, like cabinet-makers and uphol- 
sterers, their skills were complementary, and were combined in such techniques 
as gesso, where parchment size and whiting were used as a medium for carving 
ornament which was then gilded. These craftsmen were supplied with fresh ideas 
about decoration and new processes to study and emulate, as lacquer screens and 
cabinets were imported in increasing numbers, largely through the East India 
Company. In 1688, John Stalker and George Parker published A Treatise of 

Japanning and Varnisbing, which established the name and enlarged general knowledge 
of the craft of japaning. By the mid-eighteenth century the term “‘to Japan”’ 
meant “‘to varnish and draw Figures, Etc, on Utensils of Wood, Metal Etc, after 
the Manner of the Artificers of Japan’’, while ““Lacker’’ was defined as “‘a 
varnish used over leaf silver, in gilding picture-frames Etc”’.? 

Although japaning was the contemporary term, lacquer has since come 
into general use for describing the screens and cabinets that were imported from 


1 Glass in Architecture and Decoration, by Raymond McGrath and A. C. Frost. (London: 
The Architectural Press, 1937.) Section 1, p. 21. 
2 Dictionarium Britannicum, by N. Bailey. (London: second edition, 1736.) 
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the Far East and imitated in Europe. English lacquer, though inferior to Oriental, 
had a greater appeal to English taste, with its grounds of green and blue, scarlet and 
yellow. For example, the small red lacquer toilet glass (fig. 180) has a glowing 
brilliancy of finish, unlike the sombre, though rich black lacquer from China and 
Japan, with its gold decoration. 7 

Looking-glasses provided many reflecting surfaces that amplified daylight 
and multiplied the pinpoint flames of candles by night. Candles held by chande- 
liers, wall brackets or candlesticks, shed a mellow light, if made of wax; and 
people of quality who did not use wax candles when they entertained were con- 
sidered to be wanting in taste. In The Man of Mode, by Sir George Etherege, first 
acted in 1676, Sir Fopling Flutter pinches a tallow candle in Lady Townley’s 
drawing-room, and exclaims “‘Ah! filthy !’’ adding, ‘“How can you breathe ina 
room where there’s grease frying? Dorimant, thou art intimate with my lady, ad- 
vise her for her own sake, and the good company that comes hither, to burn wax 
lights.” Addison satirizes the pretentiousness of “‘an indigent young woman of 
quality’’, Lady Mary Oddly, who had married a self-made City merchant. Her 
husband complains that “She makes an illumination once a week with wax- 
candles in one of the largest rooms in order, as she phrases it, to see company. At 
which time she always desires me to be abroad, or to confine myself to the cock- 
loft, that I may not disgrace her among her visitants of quality.’ 

Chandeliers and wall brackets acted as reflectors as well as candle holders. 
Mirror-backed sconces doubled the source of light, and through decorative sur- 
face treatments to the glass, such as bevelled and scalloped edges, gave a multipli- 
city of sparkling reflections (fig. 185), or tall images of wavering flame, like the 
glass sconce—one of a set of four—in the narrow gilt frame (fig. 186). Chande- 
liers could be richly carved and gilded, or extremely delicate, like the small ivory 
example with five arms dating from the opening of the eighteenth century (fig. 
189), where the carver has used classical detail with a restraint that anticipates the 
elegance of a late phase of Georgian design. In the pair of baluster-shaped gilded 
wall-lights (fig. 187), on which pelicans stand, the carver has taken certain liber- 
ties with the Ionic capital, but has done so with the confidence of knowledge: this 

1 The Man of Mode, Act IV, Scene 1. > Spectator, no. 299. February 12, 1712. 
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is no fumbling attempt to copy a half-comprehended architectural form, but a 
conscious and highly skilled piece of editing. Candle flames would be darkly 
mirrored in the burnished gold of carved surfaces, like those of the gesso chande- 
lier with two tiers of bronze arms (fig. 188). French influence pervades this 
design, though its lusty curves suggest some of the characteristics of Dutch taste at 
the close of the seventeenth century. The gilt lead masks from which the candle 
arms branch out have a jocular, bacchanalian air, while the pensive features and 
feathered head-dress of those on the arms resemble North American Indians. In 
England, during the late seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, the natives of 
the American colonies were romantically regarded as noble savages, and in 1704, 
a tragedy entitled Liberty Asserted was produced at the New Theatre in Little 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, London, in which two of the characters were Indians: 
Vimar, general of the five nations of the Iroquois, and Zephario, head of the 
Angians, one of the five nations.’ The play was a piece of patriotic, anti-French 
propaganda, as the author frankly admits in these lines of the Epilogue: 
“He wrote this English and no Party Play: 

He minds not who’s of Whig or Tory Clan 

But who for Lewis is, or who for ANN... .” 

Those Indian masks, so expressive of sardonic melancholy, may have looked 
down from that chandelier on people who had seen the play, although it was 
acted several years after the chandelier had left the carver’s hands, for in the 

great reception rooms of houses the principal articles of furniture would remain 

for many years, perhaps for two or more generations: only the ornaments would 
be changed. After the opening decades of the eighteenth century, when new 
houses were built or new wings added, complete furnishing schemes were carried 
out, often under the direction of the architect. Even before that increase in the 
architect’s control, the furniture and interiors of fashionable houses were linked so 
closely with Roman models, that their owners were as familiar with classical 
architecture as they were with classical literature. Poets and writers drew their 
ideas and sculptured their aphorisms from antique models, and Dr Johnson 
aptly named it the Augustan Age of English literature. Like the architects who 

1 Liberty Asserted, written by Mr Dennis. (London, 1704.) 
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accepted the authority of the orders, the new Augustans accepted the ancient 
classics as a standard to which they must conform in order to attain perfection. 
The age was identified, in the minds of educated people, with the great age of 
Roman civilization. Consequently, nobody saw anything amiss when painters 
portrayed.a bewigged nobleman or gentleman in a Roman toga, especially if a 
Corinthian colonnade or portico appeared in the background. 

English patrons required something more than a correct interpretation of the 
orders: they were concerned with materials, and knew something about them, 
whether they were building a house or instructing a cabinet-maker. When Evelyn 
visited his son-invlaw’s new house at Addiscombe, he wrote: ‘‘the outside, to the 
coving, being such excellent brickwork, based with Portland stone, with the 
pilasters, windows, and within, that I pronounced it in all the points of good and 
solid architecture to be one of the very best gentlemen’s houses in Surrey, when 
finished.’? (Diary, July 11, 1703.) The words good and solid provide the key 
to taste during the William and Mary and Queen Anne periods, when the 
English Baroque school of architecture, which emerged from Wren’s work, was 
represented by such men as Nicholas Hawksmore, Wren’s assistant; the debonair 
versatile Sir John Vanbrugh, soldier, playwright, man of fashion, flamboyant 
amateur of architecture, and most outspokenly bitter enemy of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, his most unsatisfactory client; and the far less colorful Thomas 
Archer, who designed the north front at Chatsworth, the Derbyshire seat of the 
Duke of Devonshire. Architects, particularly if they resembled Vanbrugh, had 
extravagant ambitions; but when they were working for patrons whose architec- 
tural education was comparable with their own, good and solid results were ob- 
tained, and not at the expense of inspiration. English gentlemen, who owned a 
town house as well as a country seat, provided much of the patronage for archi- 
tecture, and were the cabinet-maker’s chief customer. They enjoyed a privilege 
which, as Bishop Sprat wrote, “‘can scarce be equall’d by any Kingdom in 
Europe; and that is the Convenience and Benefit of being scatter’d in the Country. 
And in truth, the usual Course of Life of the English Gentleman is so well 
Plac’d between the troublesome Noise of pompous Magnificence, and the Base- 
ness of avaricious Sordidness; that the true Happiness of living according to the 
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Rules and Pleasures of uncorrupt Nature, is more in their power than any 
other.” 

“Pompous Magnificence”’ was never tolerated in English society, which 
hated ostentation, admired simplicity, and respected common sense. Pope, and 
other watchful guardians of taste, were always ready to prick the bubble of 
pretentiousness, whether it appeared in manners, words, or architecture, and to 
remind their contemporaries that: 


“Something there is more needful than expense 
And something previous ev’n to taste——'tis sense... .’ 


> 


Even respect for antiquity was never carried too far. On that subject, Dr 
Johnson observed that “Antiquity, like every other quality that attracts the notice 
of mankind, has votaries that reverence it, not from reason, but from prejudice. 
Some seem to admire indiscriminately whatever has been long preserved, without 
considering that time has sometimes co-operated with chance. All, perhaps, are 
more willing to honour past, than present excellence; and the mind contemplates 
genius through the shades of age, as the eye surveys the sun through artificial 
opacity.”’ Although nearly everything built or made in England between 1700 
and 1820 was related, directly or indirectly, to prototypes from the ancient Graeco- 
Roman world, the work of antiquity was a source of inspiration, not a subject of 
blind worship, and during that time, England was fortunate in having many 
architects and artist-craftsmen of genius. 

At the opening of the eighteenth century, throughout the Queen Anne and 

Early Georgian periods, the character of furniture disclosed a new curvilinear 
conception of chair design, from which the last traces of Puritan stiffness were 
removed. This enlightened sense of the structural and artistic value of comple- 
mentary curves was derived partly from Dutch and French examples, but chiefly 
from confidence in the handling of scroll-like forms, begotten by increasingly 
close attention to architectural design. The results are demonstrated by the arm 
chair of walnut and oak (fig. 74), with the scroll-over arms, the broad, shaped 
back splat, the wide seat covered with needlework, and the delicate curves of the 


1 The History of the Royal Society, by Thomas Sprat. (London: third edition, 1722.) 
Part 111, section XXXIV, p. 405. 
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front legs; and again by the arm chair (fig. 75), one of a pair with oval seats 
and shaped backs; but the full development of the curvilinear technique is 
seen in the walnut side chair, one of a set of six (fig. 77), where the high curved 
back with the vase-shaped splat, the cabriole legs, and scrolled stretcher, are all 
part of a carefully designed composition of vertical and horizontal curves. 
Another pair of side chairs (fig. 73), a little later in date, show how front and 
back legs, contours of seat, and fiddle-shaped back, have an urbane relationship, 
which is also visible in the settee with the double chair back (fig. 100), the long 
needlework seat, and the cabriole front legs. All the graciousness that charac- 
terized the Georgian period is epitomized in the walnut arm chair (fig. 94), where 
the carved enrichment is used lightly to emphasize the subtlety of the curves, and 
the main decorative quality of the chair resides in the burr walnut veneer and the 
needlework seat. This interplay of curves, judiciously accentuated by carved orna- 
ment, is apparent in a later example (fig. 101), also in the mahogany arm chair 
with lions’ masks terminating the outward curves of the arms (figs. 95, 96), and 
again in the upholstered walnut arm chair with applied pewter ornament on the 
front legs (fig. 109). : 

An unusual study in curvilinear composition is the walnut arm chair (fig. 
78) where the X-shaped front legs recall an earlier type of chair construction, 
though they blend perfectly with the design. A further development is shown in 
the pair of side chairs (figs. 87, 88) in walnut, where the cabriole form, although 
retained in the back legs, is hardly suggested by the contours of the front legs, 
which taper down from the knees with their gilded pewter mounts, to the point 
where the leg breaks forward into a hoof foot. Curvilinear composition was not 
confined to chairs with completely visible framework. Upholstered wing chairs 
and settees acquired incomparable graciousness of shape, that was enhanced by 
the decorative quality of needlework on seats, arms, and back, as in the five 
high-backed easy chairs with cabriole legs, and wings and arms slightly scrolled 
or curved (figs. 79, 80, 81, 82,90). The high-backed winged chair with the walnut 
frame, covered in red velvet (fig. 89), has an even greater dependence upon curves, 
for horizontal variation has been introduced at seat level by the convex lines both 
on sides and front, giving an interplay of curves. The settee with the walnut frame 
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(fig. 91) again exhibits the upholsterer’s mastery of the curvilinear technique, so 
does the smaller settee (fig. 60) with curved arms and cabriole legs. 

Several stools have variations of the cabriole leg form, from the compara- 
tively slight outward curve of those on the walnut stool (fig. 85) to the vigorous 
legs of the gilt gesso piece, with lions’ masks on the knees (fig. 111). Carvers 
could give special emphasis to the curves of the cabriole legs, which is apparent, 
not only on the gesso stool, but on the walnut stool with shell carving on the 
knees, and broad, firm feet, which differ radically from the rather fiercely grasp- 
ing paws or claws used on many Early Georgian stools and chairs (fig. 86). 

The use of the cabriole leg for furniture in the early decades of the eighteenth 
century, the variations of its form, and the judgment and knowledge displayed by 
craftsmen in using classical ornament, brought furniture of nearly every kind into 
an intimate decorative relationship with the background against which people 
lived. The walls of rooms were horizontally divided to correspond with the pro’ 
portions of one or other of the classical orders: the dado represented the plinth, the 
paneled space between dado and frieze the column, while frieze and cornice 
reproduced the entablature. The sections and enrichment of door and window 
architraves followed classical prototypes. Two examples from the collection, 
dating from the middle years of the century, show how appropriately architectural 
features could be interpreted in carved pine. The first (fig. 383) is a purely classi- 
cal composition with an unusual break in the entablature, where the architrave 
curves up from the center of the doorway, breaking through the frieze, to support 
a miniature pedestal. Although the Corinthian order is used for the pilasters that 
flank this doorway, the carving, that fills the frieze and the tympanum of the 
pediment, departs from classical conventions and forms a free though complex 
composition. The other doorway is one of a pair (fig. 386) and the Ionic order is 
used in the entablature with the convex frieze freely carved on either side of a 
tablet ornamented by a swag. 

The curves of chairs and tables blended perfectly with the horizontal and 
vertical elements of the background the architect had designed. Clock-cases and. 
tall pieces of furniture had an even closer connection with this background than 
chairs and tables. For instance, the clocks by Delander (fig. 9) and Daniel 
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Quare and Horseman (fig. 18) have marked architectural features; and the 
former, like a contemporary church tower, is typically Baroque in the way the 
mouldings are handled on and above the hood. The chased ormolu finials, in 
giving punctuation to the design, are comparable with the carved stone finials on 
the towers of two of Wren’s London churches—St Bride’s, Fleet Street, and St 
Magnus the Martyr, Billingsgate. Another example of English Baroque, trans- 
lated into wood by a master cabinet-maker, is the bureau cabinet (figs. 271, 274), 
where the exterior details of the upper part, reproducing the Corinthian order, 
have pilasters fanking an arch with a carved keystone, while the entablature sup- 
ports a broken pediment. Within, Ionic and Corinthian pilasters are used to 
flank small cupboards. The cabinet-maker was obviously a master of classical 
detail, and so too was the maker of the mahogany corner cupboard (fig. 316). 
Although the moulded sections of an earlier walnut corner cupboard (fig. 315) 
have architectural prototypes, it is preeminently a cabinet-maker’s design, with 
the bold curved top, recalling Dutch taste. Links with architectural design are 
shown by one of a pair of book cases, originally part of a set of four (fig. 284), 
where the lower parts, with inlaid doors, have the proportions of a plinth, and 
the main cases with the glazed doors, are equivalent to the space occupied by 
column, capital, and lower members of an entablature: all surmounted by a 
heavy, projecting cornice. 

Tables, chairs, looking-glass frames, and screens owe much of their orna- 
mental character to antique classical sources; and some feature of one of the orders 
occasionally dominates a design, as with the picquet table (fig. 238), where a 
sturdy Doric column rises from a tripod base to support the top. It seems almost 
too sturdy, but with the flaps open, the proportions are perfectly adjusted. The 
picquet table is an ingeniously compact design; so too are the three earlier card 
tables, dating from the beginning of the century, with hinged shaped tops, 
baluster legs and shaped stretchers (figs. 235, 236, 237). All three show 
the cabinet-maker’s good sense in allowing the veneered walnut surfaces 
and the turned legs to supply the decoration, without competition from carved 
ornament. 

Card tables became even more graceful when the cabriole leg was used, and 
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when opened, they disclosed a decorative fabric, often velvet, though needlework 
would occasionally provide a rich and perfect background for card-playing 
(figs. 240, 241). Three card tables, all dating from the fourth decade of the 
eighteenth century, show how elegant the cabriole leg could become. Sometimes 
the outward curve of the knee would be carved in a manner that emphasized the 
slenderness of the lower leg (fig. 245), or the carving on the knees would con- 
tinue the owing ornament of the apron (fig. 246), or with less emphatic curves 
the leg would be if anything more graceful (fig. 244). 

In the Queen Anne and Early Georgian periods, improvements in the design 
and character of writing,tables and bureaux suggest the increasing literacy of 
society. Ladies might not be expected to read much, but they were expected to 
write, in a fair and legible hand, and create well-turned phrases. For the improve- 
ment of their caligraphy, innumerable writing masters were available; their native 
wit and natural malice spiced the gossip they reported. 

Sometimes bureaux and toilet tables combined their functions, like the 
bureau dressing table in walnut (fig. 269), for the habit of writing letters in the 
boudoir or the dressing-room, had become established in the seventeenth century, 
and throughout the eighteenth there are many references in literature to letters and 
papers being left upon the toilet table. This is a fairly early example of such a 
piece of dual-purpose furniture; indicative of the new refinements and comforts 
provided by cabinet-makers, who tactfully tempted their customers to be tidy by 
giving them pigeon-holes, small drawers and miniature cupboards for their 
writing tables. The fall front, a device that increased the comfort of the writer, was 
_ sometimes supported on hinged flaps, and the walnut writing desk (figs. 265, 266) 
with baluster legs which swing out in front, is an example of this type. A little 
later, lopers or sliders, drawn out from the frame, supported the fall. These are 
used on the bureau dressing table mentioned earlier (fig. 269), also on the small 
walnut writing desk with turned legs (fig. 264), and the walnut veneered writing 
desk with lions’ masks, carved on the knees of the cabriole legs (figs. 267, 268). 
Inside, this desk is fitted with drawers and pigeon-holes, an internal arrangement 
that, with a few minor variations, was used thereafter in bureaux, escritoires and 
““desks-with-bookcases’’—the contemporary term for bureau book cases. 
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From the reign of Queen Anne to the middle of the century, the character of 
society gradually changed, and manners became far more gracious. This was 
partly attributable to the increasing control of social life by women, and the ulti 
mate ascendancy of the drawing-room over the dining-room was decided by the 
habit of tea-drinking, which encouraged polite conversation. Times were more 
settled; the Hanoverian Dynasty implanted a sense of security; and the unpredict- 
able and chronically insolvent Stuarts had gone for ever. They had been doomed 
after the easy-going, self-indulgent Charles had died, for James II had soon 
justified the foresight of his elder brother, who had once said, “Nobody will kill 
me, Jamie, to make you king!’’ The Hanoverian Court,might be a trifle dull, but 
there was a promise of liveliness to come when George I should be succeeded by 
his son. Of the Prince of Wales, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu wrote, ““The fire 
of his temper appeared in every look and gesture; which, being unhappily under 
the direction of a small understanding, was every day throwing him upon some 
indiscretion.’”* Whatever might be said of Royal discretion, nothing was wrong 
with Royal taste. In common with the nobility and gentry, the Royal family 
respected classical architecture and design. It is conceivable that two gilt gesso 
looking-glasses in the collection, surmounted by the Prince of Wales’ feathers, 
may have figured originally in one of the Prince’s residences. The first displays the 
device between the heads of eagles (fig. 164); on the other (fig. 166) it appears 
above a female mask, flanked by grotesque masks, staring outwards—sad, 
solemn, and slightly debauched bearded faces. Both demonstrate the sureness of 
touch, and the familiarity with classical detail enjoyed by carvers. Their able 
handling of classical and heraldic motifs is illustrated by the bracket (fig. 344) 
with the bearded mask—one of a set of four—the pair of brackets (fig. 345) 
where Indian masks are used—though judging from their character they were _ 
probably described as Moorish—and by two armorial panels (figs. 381, 382). This 
facility for handling ornament was shared by metal-workers, and the case-maker 
of the small silver traveling clock (figs. 14, 15) created a symmetrical com 
position, for face, sides and back, of intricate acanthus foliations in which birds 

1 The Letters and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, edited by Lord Wharncliffe. 
(London: Richard Bentley, 1837.) Vol. 1, p. 121. 
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appeared. Both front and back are enclosed by a moulded frame of bold section, 
recalling those used for contemporary looking-glasses. 

Carvers, frame-makers and cabinet-makers skilfully avoided conflict in 
design, and contrived such discreet associations of ornamental elements as the 
cheval fire screen (fig. 336), where framework, cresting and supports are un- 
competitive with the design of the needlework. Again, a pair of sconces with 
needlework backs (fig. 181) are framed in a plain and reticent fashion, though 
another pair has gilt gesso frames (fig. 178), which enhance the character of the 
needlework panels. 

The Early Georgian period was inclined to be massive both in carved decora- 
tion and solidity of furniture; it was not without grace, but it was the grace of a 
stout man with perfect manners, carefully and correctly dressed. Much of the 
furniture, particularly that influenced by William Kent, was both weighty and 
dignified. Horace Walpole considered that Kent had ‘‘an excellent taste for orna’ 
ments’” but qualified his praise by saying “‘yet chaste as these ornaments were, 

they were unmeasurably ponderous’’.’ 

After the Early Georgian period, cabinet-makers and chair-makers became 
more easily confident: like contemporary architects, they had looked afresh at 
classical prototypes. Palladianism had revived the classical purity of English 
architecture, so that by comparison, the Baroque exuberance of a Vanbrugh 
appeared almost obese. Furniture craftsmen began to work with a new, tractable 
material, mahogany, or Jamaica wood, as it was then called. It appears to have 
been first used by Wollaston, a London cabinet-maker, who was commissioned 
by Dr William Gibbons (1649-1728), probably in the early 1720’s. Some 
planks of the wood had been brought as ballast to England by Dr Gibbons’s 
brother, a West India captain, and as the doctor was building a house in King 
Street, Covent Garden, his brother gave him the planks, thinking they might be of 
use, but the wood was too hard for the carpenters’ tools. “‘Soon after, Mrs Gibbons 
wanting a candle-box, the doctor called on his cabinet-maker (Wollaston, in 


1 Anecdotes of Painting in England, collected by the late Mr George Vertue, and now digested 
and published from his original MSS. by Mr Horace Walpole (London: J. Dodsley, third 
edition, 1786). Vol. Iv, p. 238. 
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Long-Acre) to make him one of some wood that lay in his garden. Wollaston 
also complained that it was too hard. The doctor said he must get stronger tools. 
The candle-box was made and approved; insomuch, that the doctor then 
insisted on having a bureau made of the same wood, which was accordingly 
done; and the fine color, polish, &c. were so pleasing, that he invited all his 
friends to come and see it. Among them was the Duchess of Buckingham. 
Her Grace begged some of the same wood of Dr Gibbons, and employed 
Wollaston to make her a bureau also; on which the fame of mahogany and Mr 
Wollaston was much raised, and things of this sort became general.’”? 

The use of mahogany allowed carved ornament to become more delicate, 
and from the middle years of the century to its closing decades, furniture grew 
more slender. The effect on carved decoration is illustrated by the arm chairs 
(figs. 118, 121), and the side chair, one of a set of sixteen (figs. 123, 124, 125). 
Classical designs could be delineated with firmness and lucidity in mahogany, as 
exemplified by the bureau book case with the Ionic fluted pilasters (figs. 277, 
278, 279), the coin cabinet (figs. 287, 288, 289), and the cupboard with the 
glazed upper door and the arched head (fig. 291). The proportions of the semi- 
circular mahogany cabinet which rises from an urn-shaped support, and is sur- 
mounted by a domed top (fig. 296), is another example of the reticent but highly 
effective use of mahogany. 

Three strands of taste, Gothic, Chinese, and Rococo, woven delicately into 
the pattern of Georgian design, were spun partly from the personal idiosyncracies 
of leisured aristocrats who could indulge their whims, could travel, collect various 
antique oddments, and exchange ideas with like-minded modish people in other 
parts of Europe. Noblemen such as Richard Boyle, the third Earl of Burlington 
(1695-1754), by encouraging and financing the publication of studies of 
antique design, and translations of the works of Palladio, purified contemporary 
classical architecture, and enlightened the understanding of architects, while for 
the guidance of craftsmen, innumerable copy books poured out of the press. 


1 Hortus Jamaicensis, by John Lunan. (Jamaica: printed at the office of the St Jago de la 
Vega Gazette, 1814.) Vol. 1, p. 472. A similar account is given in Mems., Maxims, and 
Memoirs, by William Wadd, Esq., F.L.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to the King. (London: 
printed for Callow and Wilson, Medical Booksellers, Princes Street, Soho, 1827.) p. 148. 
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Architects like Batty Langley (1696-1751) were prolific writers, whose interest 
embraced furniture, as witnessed by some monumental designs for chests and 
book cases in his City and Country Builders’ Treasury of Designs (1739). 

A. proper comprehension of the classic orders was, throughout the Georgian 
period, the only means of practising design, and all forms of taste were accom- 
modated within the classical framework. During the 1720’s, a romantic interest 
in Gothic ruins was spread, partly through the publication of views of deserted 
ptiories, abbeys, and castles, many of them engraved by Daniel and Nathaniel 
Buck. Horace Walpole was not the pioneer of the fashion for Gothic remains: it 
began a generation before he gave architectural coherence to the collection of 
odds and ends in that “‘little plaything house’’ at Strawberry Hill, which, over 
the years, he turned into such a charmingly absurd fantasy, so amusing for himself 
and his friends. 

The Chinese taste was only one of many of the waves of Oriental taste that 
rippled into England between the middle of the seventeenth century and the early 
nineteenth. One form of it became known as sharawadgi, or sharawagei, a term 
first used by Sir William Temple in his Essay on Gardening, written about 1685, 
when describing asymmetrical effects designed by Chinese gardeners. A modern 
critic has defined the term as “‘the art of not doing regularly’’.’ Horace Walpole 
credited the founding of sharawadgi taste to the Hon. Richard Bateman, in a 
letter to the Earl of Strafford about the conversion of a macaroni named Storer to 
Gothic. “I am as proud of such a disciple’’, he said, ‘‘as of having converted 
Dicky Bateman from a Chinese to a Goth. Though he was the founder of the 
_ sharawadgi taste in England, I preached so effectually that his every pagoda took 
the veil.”” (June 13, 1781.) 

The Rococo style originated in France, and was developed during the early 
part of the Louis XV period. Mingled with its characteristic forms—the delicate 
complex convolutions of the acanthus leaf, the shells, scrolls, trophies, swags, 
festoons, wreaths and ribbons—were Chinese ornamental motifs; and as the style 


1 The definition is by Mr Hubert de Cronin Hastings, editor of The Architectural Review. 
Quoted in Georgian Grace, by John Gloag (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1956). 
Part 1, chapter Iv, p. 110. 
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developed in France, Chinese and classical forms of ornament became so inex- 
tricably associated that at last they were almost identical. When these effervescent 
Rococo and Chinese forms came to England, they had a relaxing effect upon 
furniture design, effacing the stiffness bequeathed by the influence of William 
Kent. English artist-craftsmen always tended to formalize extravagances in 
fashion, and although nobody attempted to make rules for Chinese and Rococo _ 
compositions, as Batty Langley had with his so-called “Gothic orders’’, 
the Chinese and Rococo styles were used with propriety. Langley’s “Gothic — 
orders’? were savagely censured by Horace Walpole, who said: “‘All that 
his books atchieved, has been to teach carpenters to massacre that venerable 
Species i.) | 

English interpretations of Chinese and Gothic fashions were seldom too 
complex or flimsy. The Georgians never tolerated anything that offended their 
sense of style. They had a self-respecting dignity, resembling the Roman gravitas 
though far more flexible, just as their use of the classic orders was far more Alexible 
than anything conceived in the Roman Empire. They could be frivolous without 
becoming ridiculous; and this nice sense of balance is manifest in the way 
fashionable makers used and sometimes mingled Gothic, Chinese, and Rococo 
motifs. A delicate, lace-like effect could be created by associating Chinese and 
Gothic ornament, as in the bureau cabinet (fig. 293), and the lattice work of the 
mahogany letter rack (fig. 389), or they could be allotted distinctive functions, 
like the kettle stand with its open Gothic buttresses supporting the central column 
and the pierced Chinese gallery surrounding the top (fig. 206). On a carved and 
gilded overmantle looking-glass, Rococo and Oriental forms enjoy a bland rela- 
tionship (fig. 172). The dark reflecting glass has a subdued suggestion of a 
Chinese pavilion, but the ubiquitous acanthus also appears, and on each side of 
the lower part a hint of the rustic style emerges. Another looking-glass frame 
(figs. 169, 170) is really a piece of sharawadgi. Though the general effect is sym 
metrical, irregular features are purposely introduced; a seated male figure, holding 
an eagle, crowns the design, while birds, beasts, and the upper part of another 
human figure adorn various parts of the frame. 

1 Anecdotes of Painting in England, vol. 1v, pp. 226-7. 
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William Whitehead (1715-85), the poet laureate, writing in The World in 
1753, attacked “‘the present prevailing whim”’ for things in the Chinese taste, “‘or 
as it is sometimes more modestly expressed, partly after the Chinese manner’’.’ That 
phrase “‘partly after the Chinese manner’ exactly described the English cabinet- 
maker’s discreet interpretation of Oriental models, apparent in the pair of standing 
shelves, japanned black and gold with red interiors (fig. 295), in the use of 
geometric frets on the side table (fig. 258), and the half-pagoda tops of the bow” 
fronted tiers of drawers on the kneehole writing table (fig. 276). Many articles 
made in the Chinese manner, were intended to be components of an Oriental 
scheme of interior decoration; and Chippendale in his Director describes nine 
designs of Chinese chairs as “‘very proper for a Lady’s Dressing-Room; 
especially if it is hung with India Paper”’.’ The arm chair in the Chinese taste 
(fig. 148) resembles one of those nine designs. The use of lattice work on the front 
legs and underframing of the pair of ribband-backed side chairs (figs. 133, 134) 
suggests Chinese character, like the fluted pagoda top of the wall clock 
(fig. 22): both examples are elegant compromises, which recognize but do not 
surrender to the vogue. 

The Gothic taste was susceptible to regulation in the classical manner, 
though not according to Batty Langley’s slightly absurd “‘orders’’, and an 
example of such regulation is the large cupboard or clothes press (figs. 318, 319). 
With the doors closed it presents a blend of Gothic tracery and classic mouldings; 
when open, a straightforward English double chest is revealed. The clustered 

columns on the carved mahogany looking-glass frame (fig. 176) are a delicate 
acknowledgment of Gothic taste in a Rococo design. Clustered columns are also 
used to flank the kneehole on a library writing table of classic design (fig. 282). 
The mahogany china table with cabriole legs, and a serpentine top surrounded 
by a Gothic fret (fig. 257), 1s Rococo in character, and shows how the ‘‘French 
style’, as it was generally known, encouraged English makers to refine such mem 
bers as the rising stretcher without endangering functional soundness. 


1 The World (new edition, printed for P. Dodsley, London, 1795). Vol. 1, no. 12, p. 69. 
2 The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, by Thomas Chippendale. (London: third 
edition, 1762.) Description of plates xxvI, XXVII and XXVIII. 
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The Rococo style was well-controlled in England: its lines were never 
attenuated, its ornament never trifling or involved, and, as gaiety can never be 
static, it suggested lively movement. The looking-glass with the softwood frame 
(fig. 171) and the strong vertical note in the carving, exhibits the individualism 
of the English frame-maker, who followed fashion but not at the cost of 
structural sense. An early anticipation of Rococo is the mahogany frame sur- 
mounted by an eagle (fig. 167), an asymmetrical composition of florid carved 
ornament with floral motifs and acanthus foliations, varied in character, but so 
skilfully disposed that they impart a flowing, unifying movement which creates 
an illusion of symmetry. The mahogany wall lantern, one of a pair, is an elegant 
frame for the source of light (fig. 184): the carved decoration spouts upward 
from the base of the bracket, and the slender, Auid lines flow into scrolls. A more 
robust design is the gilt gesso chandelier (fig. 194), with eight arms, which from 
below gives the impression of descending like a shower of gold. 

The fecundity of invention English craftsmen brought to the interpretation 
of Rococo is shown by many of the carved brackets, notably figs. 354, 357, 358, 
359, and the cheval fire screen (figs. 339, 341, frontispiece). The mahogany console 
(fig. 249) is an early, almost experimental version of the style. Rococo was 
adopted and anglicized by chair-makers, who, while reproducing some of the 
superficial characteristics of contemporary French design, retained a regard for 
stability and exercised restraint in the use of ornament which differentiated their 
work from that of French craftsmen, as may be seen from the arm chairs in figs. 
131, 132, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145, 146, and the tub-shaped easy chair, fig. 152. 
The undulating lines of the mahogany card table (fig. 259) might have been 
conceived by a French designer though the strength and precision of the carved 
ornament are unmistakably English: comparable marks of French influence are 
apparent in the mahogany commode (fig. 322), and in the sinuous sweep of 
the carved, vertical supports on the kneehole writing table (fig. 275). Another 
modified version of English Rococo is supplied by the clock in pinchbeck metal 
(fig. 23). | 
The Rococo style, and the exotic ornamental work derived from Chinese 
sources, known as chinoiserie, gave greater plasticity to the form and an agreeably 
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fantastic vivacity to the decoration of English furniture and interior architecture. 
The two monkeys above the scrolled pediment of the carved pine doorway (figs. 
384, 385) introduce a new note of levity to the fauna of decorative art by admitting 
creatures so vastly different from the sedate lions, eagles, and heraldic beasts which 
carvers had hitherto favoured. (A fashion for simian figures began in the mid- 
eighteenth century, and continued intermittently until the 1820’s.) The doorway, 
with its ornate carving, was originally in Norfolk House, St James’s Square, 
London, which was designed by Matthew Brettingham (1699-1769) for Edward 
Howard, ninth Duke of Norfolk, and built between 1747 and 1756. Brettingham 
had been employed by the Earl of Leicester to carry out Kent’s designs for 
Holkham Hall, Norfolk, and became a fashionable architect. Horace Walpole 
doubted the propriety of ““pediments and the members of architecture over doors 
and within rooms’, when criticizing their use by William Kent. “‘Indeed,”’ 
he wrote, “I much question whether the Romans admitted regular architecture 
within their houses. At least the discoveries at Herculaneum testify, that a 
light and fantastic architecture, of a very Indian air, made a common decoration 
in private apartments.””’ But even such a finical critic as Horace Walpole would 
have condoned the chaste architectural features which adorned interiors designed 
by Robert Adam and his imitators, such as the doorways (fig. 387) and the 
mantel of white and Sienna marble (fig. 388). Although he approved his work, 
Walpole could not resist observing that ““Adam, our most admired, is all ginger- 
bread, filigraine, and fan-painting.’’ (Letter to Sir Horace Mann, April 22, 
1775.) : 

Special studies of antique prototypes were periodically organized. Bodies 
like the Society of Dilettanti, founded in 1734 by a group of noblemen and 
gentlemen, financed expeditions to Greece and Asia Minor, of which the most 
important was that undertaken by James Stuart and Nicholas Revett whose 
work, The Antiquities of Athens, sponsored by the Society, began to appear in 1762, 
and initiated the Greek Revival. (The enameled medallion of a Turkish view 
on the face of a table clock, fig. 26, is indicative of the modish interest in the 
Near East, fostered by such expeditions.) Meanwhile, the discovery and partial 

1 Anecdotes of Painting in England, vol. 1v, p. 239. — 
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excavation of the buried Roman cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii in the 1750's 
and ’60’s propagated fresh interest in Roman architecture and ornament. Robert 
Adam, who lived in Italy from 1754 to 1757, had crossed the Adriatic to 
Spalato where he made a detailed record of the ruins of Diocletian’s palace, 
which enabled him to use authentic classical forms and ornament with first-hand 
knowledge, and to create a delicate style of architecture, interior decoration, and 
furniture. Gothic, Chinese, and Rococo were charming fashions that influenced 
the design of many articles, but did not deflect the main stream of Georgian taste 
from the classical channel through which it ran, strong and pellucid, until dried 
up by the cultural aridity of the nineteenth century. 

From the middle to the end of the Georgian period, life was richer and more 
varied. Nearly every article of furniture reflected the taste of a society that was 
never plagued by conscientious hesitances about the supreme rectitude of pleasure 
for its own sake. People who lived so gaily and sensibly were unable to tolerate 
anything harsh, uncomely or ill-proportioned in their surroundings. They took 
immense pains over their appearance, and spent hours at beautifully fitted toilet 
tables, such as the satinwood example (fig. 328). Powder, paint, and perfume 
were more important than soap and water, as the dimensions of two graceful 
basin stands imply (figs. 204, 205), but the results were as decorative as the design 
of the toilet glasses that reflected them (fig. 177). 

Architects like Robert Adam moved in society and shared thedivensamme of 
their patrons. They designed appropriate backgrounds and furniture for those 
urbane men and women whose taste required that “grandeur and lightness, 
simplicity and ornament’, should be united, as Horace Walpole observed when 
praising James Wyatt’s design for the Pantheon. (Letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
Apnil 22, 1775.) This requirement was honored alike by architects and the 
cabinet-makers and chair-makers, whiose names are so familiar through their 
published works. For example, Thomas Chippendale (1718-79) was one of many 
makers who worked in the idiom of design generally associated with his name, 
and the plates in The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director (1754) probably 
owed as much to the gifts of his draughtsmen, Matthias Lock and Henry 
Copland, as to his own invention. We know something about his business. A 
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few of his accounts were preserved in the houses of his customers; he adopted the 
sign of The Chair for his shop at 60 St Martin’s Lane; and some of the things he 
made have been identified. 

About George Hepplewhite we know hardly anything except the date of 
his death, 1786, and his address, Redcross Street, St Giles’s, Cripplegate. His 
book of designs, The Cabinet-Makers’ and Upholsterers’ Guide, was published by his 
widow two years after his death. There are contemporaries of Hepplewhite, about 
whom we know more; like William Vile (died 1767) and George Seddon 
(1727-1801). The scale of a fashionable cabinet-maker’s business was often con- 
siderable, and we have a detailed description of Seddon’s establishment. It was 
included in the diary of Sophie von la Roche, a young German lady, who 
visited London in 1786 and went over his workshops and showrooms, which 
were housed in a building with six wings, where he employed over four hundred 
apprentices, joiners, carvers, gilders, mirror workers, and upholsterers, also lock- 
smiths.’ 

The early work of Chippendale and his contemporaries was followed by a 
new classical period of design, inspired partly by the style perfected by Robert 
Adam, and for a time preserving the robust character of early Georgian work. 
Such robustness did not survive the demand for elegant slenderness in the form of 
everything admitted to the drawing-room, the boudorr, or the bedroom. Dining’ 
room furniture retained a stalwart masculinity, and was boldly carved with in- 
terpretations of Roman ornament, as on the broad sideboard of deeply colored 
mahogany (fig. 50), the pair of sideboard pedestals, with water urn and wine 
- cistern (figs. 51, 52), and the wine cooler (fig. 47). The ornament used on the 
cellaret (fig. 49), suggests the advent of the Greek Revival. Other examples have 
the same resolute lines, like the mahogany writing table, with the Doric pilasters 
flanking the kneehole opening (figs. 280, 281), which dates from the beginning of 
the new classical period, and the candelabra stands (fig. 212), which interpret in 
mahogany antique motifs originally rendered in bronze, and were made when the 
petiod was mature. A range of chairs from the collection illustrates the transition 


1 Sophie in London, 1786, being the diary of Sophie von la Roche. Translated from the 
German by Clare Williams. (London: Jonathan Cape, 1933.) Entry September 16, pp. 173-5. 
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from the cabriole leg, used in conjunction with the interlaced back splat (as 
in figs. 123, 124, 125, also in figs. 137, 138, 139, 140), to the fine flowing lines 
of the oval-backed mahogany arm chair (fig. 156), and the shield-backed type 
(figs. 155, 157), with decorated versions of Marlboro’ tapered legs. An oval 
looking-glass in a carved mahogany frame (figs. 173, 175) is an example of the 
merging of Rococo elements, as interpreted by makers like Chippendale, with 
the formalized acanthus leaves and scrolls which, through the influence of 
Adam’s neovclassic designs, had acquired a fineness of tracery that recalled 
Horace Walpole’s airy use of the word ‘‘filigraine”’. 

Satinwood introduced a fresh element of color, which conformed agreeably 
with the increasing refinement of furniture and interior architecture. Chair and 
table legs were reduced in section, so were the glazing bars of windows and the 
doors of book cases and cabinets, the latter becoming tenuous webs of mahogany, 
in variously delicate patterns. Twenty-four alternative designs for glazing such 
doors occupy plates 12 and 13 in The Prices of Cabinet Work, a contemporary trade 
publication,’ and one of them, from plate 13, is used on the flanking doors of 
the mahogany and satinwood bureau cabinet (fig. 305). Exquisite pieces like 
the satinwood urn stand (fig. 215), the work cabinet (fig. 242), the artist’s 
cabinet (fig. 342), the satinwood side table (fig. 260), and the writing cabinet 
on a stand (figs. 301, 302), show how an airy slimness of form could be attained 
without instability. Slenderness could be suggested by subtle concave and dimi- 
nishing curves, such as those on the inlaid satinwood cases of the two balloon 
clocks (figs. 28, 29), and by crisp definition in carved ornament, as on the pair of 
gilt gesso sconces with their guardian gryphons (fig. 193). The gracious light- 
ness of furnishing in the last quarter of the eighteenth century was enhanced by 
the use of cut-glass chandeliers, with faceted drops, which gave innumerable 
oscillating reflections of candle fames, as music and movement in a ballroom or 
reception room caused them gently to vibrate (figs. 196, 197, 198). 

After about 1770, painted decoration on furniture became fashionable. The 
vogue originated in France and was usually confined to panels and medallions, 


1 The Prices of Cabinet Work, with Tables and Designs. Revised and corrected by a Com- 
mittee of Masters Cabinet Makers. (London: S. Low, Berwick Street, Soho, 1797.) 
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which were often the work of decorative artists like Cipriani, Pergolesi, Angelica 
Kauffmann, and her husband Antonio Zucchi. The oval painted panel on the 
bow front of the satinwood commode (fig. 332) is in the style of Angelica 
Kauffmann, and the twelve painted medallions on the top are female figures 
representing the signs of the zodiac (fig. 333). Classical subjects were favoured, 
and cupids engaged in various tasks and diversions were often depicted, as on the 
work cabinet (fig. 242) and the pediment of the mahogany and satinwood 
bureau cabinet (fig. 305). On the center door of the latter are grisaille paintings, 
based on Sir Joshua Reynolds’ designs for the west window at New College 
Chapel, Oxford, and representing three of the cardinal virtues: Fortitude, 
Justice, and Temperance. They have acquired a classical character, and could 
easily be mistaken for Juno, Diana, and Venus. This example is a remarkable 
feat of cabinet-making, uniting a variety of decorative forms and treatments, and 
employing different woods and colors in a superb composition, predominantly 
architectural in character. Classical ornament could be inlaid with great purity of 
detail, as on the satinwood veneered cabinet (fig. 304), and especially the satin 
wood commode (fig. 326), where the inlaid decoration is derived from the most 
careful observation of antique models. 

The habit of tea-drinking had in the course of a hundred years changed the 
emphasis of social life, and in doing so had increased the taste for lightly-made 
furniture, like the china table mentioned earlier (fig. 257), and such miniature 
examples of the cabinet-maker’s art as the tea chest. Chippendale shows nine 
different designs for them in the Director, and the mahogany tea chest with the ser- 
" pentine surfaces (fig. 371), and firm version of Rococo carved ornament, shares 
some of their characteristics. Later tea chests are more like caskets in form, and 
two from the collection (figs. 372, 373, 374) show how the smallest articles 
could conform with the taste for delicate ornament. The tea poy is supposed to 
have come into use in the early nineteenth century, but the satinwood example 
(figs. 377, 378) is earlier, about 1790, and a forerunner of an article deemed indis- 
pensable in fashionable drawing-rooms for the next sixty years. While tea was 
being discussed in the drawing-room by ladies, more heartening forms of re- 
freshment were available for gentlemen, and after dinner or supper, and very often 
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before, spirits would be offered to guests. The spirit case in satinwood veneer 
(figs. 375, 376), with its triple bowed front and inlaid panels, suggests, like the tea 
chests, the ceremonious manners of the age of good taste. Only people who used 
life graciously could have been patrons for the artist-craftsmen who designed and 
executed such things of beauty. 

A satinwood commode, one of a pair (fig. 327), made when the classical 
period was passing into a new phase, suggests the influence of Thomas Sheraton 
(1751-1806), who worked at the end of the period, and devoted himself chiefly 
to producing designs which he published between 1791 and 1805. No known 
piece of furniture can be attributed to him: he had no workshop, and his trade 
card, giving his address as 106 Wardour Street, Soho, said: ““Teaches Perspec- 
tive, Architecture and Ornaments, makes designs for Cabinet-Makers and sells 
all kinds of Drawing Books, etc.’” 

The sofa table in mahogany (fig. 253) is reproduced from a design in 
Sheraton’s last work, The Cabinet Maker, Upholsterer and General Artists’ Encyclopae- 
dia, of which about one-fourth appeared before his death. Sheraton was not one 
of the fashionable makers who served wealthy customers, and in The Cabinet 
Dictionary (1803) he disclosed his modest ambitions, when he wrote: ‘‘I can assure 
the reader that though I am thus employed in racking my invention to design fine 
and pleasing cabinet work, I can be well content to sit on a wooden bottom chair 
myself, provided I can but have common food and raiment wherewith to pass 
through life in peace.’” The dignity and proportions of that table attest his 
abilities as a designer. 

The standards of the great age of furniture design survived throughout the 
first decades of the nineteenth century, purified by the Greek Revival, and occa- 
sionally enlivened by the fantasies of Thomas Hope, who sought inspiration in 
the works of remote antiquity, going back far beyond the Graeco-Roman 
civilization. There had been a transient fashion for Egyptian ornament in France 
just before the Revolution, a fashion that reappeared in Napoleon’s Empire, 


1 The London Furniture Makers, by Sir Ambrose Heal. (London: Batsford, 1953.) 


pp. 166-7. 
2 The Cabinet Dictionary. Entry Cabinet, p. 118. 
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though it made no impact on English taste, as the two countries were at war 
from 1793 to 1815, save for a few months after the Peace of Amiens. 

Several pieces from Europe are included, which show developments in taste 
corresponding with those current in England. The Dutch portrait frame of 
carved ebony and boxwood (figs. 397, 399), has been mentioned in relation 
to English work of the same period. There is also a long-case clock (figs. 400, 
401), made by Amelouson in Amsterdam, a distinguished design with architec- 
tural features in the hood. A Louis XVI bed, elaborately carved with sprays of 
roses, has a subtle interplay of curved lines, and its form suggests that it was 
intended to project into a room, unlike most French beds of the period 
(figs. 409, 410, 411). Examples from the Louis XV period include some 
Rococo brackets, carved with the light touch that gave such gaiety to French 
ornament (figs. 404, 405). 

The collection brings us to the beginning of the nineteenth century, having 
shown how the English Renaissance arose, developed, and achieved its highest 
level in terms of furniture design, blossoming in the Georgian age with incom 
parable grace and beauty. As a collection it is a record of superb skill and a 
revelation of national character, unforgettably expressed through the arts and 
crafts. 
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Figure 1. LANTERN CLOCK. Brass case with pierced, shaped frets. Corner finials and 
finial above the bell top. Engraved: Jos. Knibb, Londini. 
H. 15 in; W. 6 in; D. 7 in. ¢. 1675 


Plate 1 


Figure 2, TABLE OR BRACKET CLOCK. Case of ebonized wood with silver mounts. Four pine-cone finials. Silver dial upon 
chased and gilded plate. Engraved: Edwardus East, Londini. 
H. 20 in; W. 12 in; D. 64 in. c. 1685 
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Figure 3. TABLE OR BRACKET CLOCK 
. 64 in. 


H. 15 
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Plate 5 
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Figure 8. LONG-CASE CLOCK. Case veneered with walnut Figure 9. LONG-CASE CLOCK. Case veneered with burl 

inlaid with marquetry. Pierced cresting with three metal finials. wood inlaid with herring-bone bands. Surmounted by three 
Engraved: Jere Johnson in Exchange Alley. chased ormolu finials. Engraved: D. Delander, London. 

H. 86 in; W. 18 in; D. to in. c. 1685 H. 91 in; W. 18 in; D. 9 in. ¢. 1710 


Plate 6 


Figure 10. LONG-CASE CLOCK. Case of walnut and walnut Figure 11. LONG-CASE CLOCK. Case of walnut with 
veneer inlaid with stringing. Surmounted by three carved finials. pierced fretwork. The hood with columns at the sides. Engraved: 


Engraved: Tho. Tompion, Londini fecit. George Grabam, London. 
H. 94 in; W. 19 in; D. ro} in. c. 1690 H. 793 in; W. 183 in; D. 94 in. ¢. 1715 
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Figure 12, TABLE OR BRACKET CLOCK. Case of ebony veneer. Four metal vase-shaped finials and handle at the domed top. 
Engraved: Tho. Tompion Londini fecit. 
H. 16} in; W. 103 in; D. 7 in. ¢. 1700 
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Figure 13. Back plate of CLOCK (Figure 12), engraved: Tho. Tompion, London Fecit. 
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Plate 11 


Figure 18. LONG-CASE CLOCK. Case of walnut and walnut Figure 19. LONG-CASE CLOCK. Case of mahogany with 
veneer. Molded, domed hood with columns and fretwork frieze. carved decoration and pierced fretwork. Hood with broken 


Engraved: Danl Quare 7 Ste. Horseman London. pediment and three wood finials. Engraved: Nathaniel Brown, 
mp epost Manchester. 
H. 78} in; W. 134 1n; D. 83 in. “1715 H. 104 in; W- 21 in; D. 102 in. ¢. 1775 
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Plate 17 


Figures 30 and 31. TWO PORTABLE BAROMETERS by Daniel Quare. Figure 30 in a case of turned 

walnut, with ormolu mounts, ivory rings and hinged feet, engraved: Invented and made by Danl Quare, London. 

Figure 31 ina case of turned ivory, with ormolu mounts and expansible feet, engraved: Daniel Quare Londini Inv. 
°7 Fecit. Cum Privil: S.R. M. At reverse: Faits Portatifs p Daniel Quare A Londres. 

H. 39 in; W. 9} in; D. 9} in. 

H. 38 in; W. 84 in; D. 7 in. Plate 18 c. 1695 


Figures 32, 33 and 34. THREE TORRICELLIAN BAROMETERS. Figure 32 on carved walnut frame, surmounted 
by eagle with spread wings; a shell at the base. Figure 33 mounted on frame of walnut decorated with Aoral marquetry. At 
the top figure of Mercury. Figure 34 in carved mahogany case with cresting; scroll and foliage decoration. 

H. 43 in; W. 8 in; D. 33 in. ¢. 1730 
H. 43 in; W. 8 in; D. 33 in. c. 1695 
H. 41} in; W. 6 in; D. 22 in. Plate 19 ¢. 1750 
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Figure 35. WHEEL BAROMETER. Case of walnut and Figure 36. WHEEL BAROMETER. Mahogany. In the form of a 
walnut veneer. Molded domed hood of clock type. Arched brass _ halfround column upon a wheel enclosing a silvered dial inscribed: 
Whitehurst, Derby. 


dial below circular boss, engraved: J. Hallifax, Barnsley Invt.e7 Fecit. 
H. so} in; W. ro} in; D. 4 in. c.171§ H. 374 in; W. 14 in; D. 2 in. 
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Figure 42. Detail; head-panel with carved and removable central truss concealing a crucifix, of TESTER BED (Figure 41). 
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inlaid and carved recessed panels of TESTER BED 


ceiling with 


Detail 


Figure 43. 


(Figure 41) 
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Figure 44. DUMB WAITER. Mah . Shaft y i i 
ees ahogany. Shaft of triple vase-shaped form, carved with acanthus leaves. Tripod shaped as Be oe 


Plate 26 


Figure 45. Detail; tripod, feathered and scaled, terminating in claws, gripping blocks, of DUMB WAITER (Figure 44) 
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Plate 33 


front leg and section of stretcher of ARM CHAIR (Figure 58). 


Figure 57. Detail; 
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Figure 58. ARM CHAIR. Walnut. Carved acanthus foliage and cresting. Seat and back caned. 
H. $4 in; W. 273 in; D. 25 in. c. 1670 
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Figure 60. SETTEE. Walnut frame. With shaped back, curving arms and cabriole legs. Covered in needlework. 
'H. 50} in; W. 484 in; D. 223 in. ¢. 1710 
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Plate 38 


Figure 62. TWO SIDE CHAIRS. Part of a set of five (Figures 61 and 63). 
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Figure 63. TWO SIDE CHAIRS. Part ofa set of five (Figures 61 and 62). 
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Plate 41 


Figure 65. SIDE CHAIR (one of a pair). Walnut. Cartouche-shaped back carved and pierced. Shaped stretchers with central 
finial. Front legs terminating in paw feet. 
H. 543 in; W. 224 in; D. 19 in. c. 1690 


Plate 42 


Figure 66. SIDE CHAIR. Companion to SIDE CHAIR (Figure 65). 
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Figure 67. SIDE CHAIR (one of a pair). Walnut. Carved with pierced scroll design. Caned back panel. 
H. sr} in; W. 20} in; D. 17} in. ¢. 1695 


Plate 44 


Figure 68. ARM CHAIR. Walnut. Scroll arms with pierced supports. Pierced front legs with scroll feet. Removable crest. Covered 
in damask. 
H. 56} in; W. 27 in; D. 20 in. c. 1680 
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Figure 69. WING CHAIR. Walnut frame. Baluster front legs and scrolled stretchers. Covered in green cut velvet on gold satin ground. 
H. 534 in; W. 35 in; D. 27 in. ¢. 1690 
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Figure 70. WING CHAIR. Needlework covered. Walnut frame. Shaped legs. Needlework depicting Saul anointing David and other 
figural subjects. Shaped needlework apron. 
H. 544 in; W. 26 in; D. 23 in. ¢. 1690 
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Figure 71. Side view of WING CHAIR. Needlework covered (Figure 70). 
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Figure 72. ARM CHAIR (one of a pair). Walnut frame. Upholstered in green cut velvet on satin ground. 
H. 403 in; W. 30 in; D. 27 in. ¢. 1690 
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Plate 51 


Figure 75. ARM CHAIR (one of a pair). Walnut and oak veneered with walnut. Seat covered in leather. 
H. 363 in; W. 224 in; D. 164 in. ¢. 1710 
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Figure 76. ARM CHAIR. Walnut. Brass decorations at knees and feet. With seat and back upholstered. 
H. 344 in; W. 25 in; D. 23 in. ¢. 1710 
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Figure 77. SIDE CHAIR (one of a set of six). Walnut and walnut veneer. High curved back with vase-shaped splat. Scrolled stretchers. 
Covered in needlework. 
H. 43 in; W. 22 in; D. 234 in. 6.4945 
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Figure 78. ARM CHAIR. Walnut and walnut veneer. Front legs X-shaped. Slip-in seat covered in needlework. 
H. 342 in; W. 24 in; D. 234 in. ¢. 1720 
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Figure 79. WING CHAIR. Needlework covered. Walnut frame with three turned stretchers. Needlework depicting David before 


King Saul and other subjects, amidst hillocks, foliage and flowers. 
H. 52 in; W. 34} in; D. 24 in. c. 1695 
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Figure 80. WING CHAIR. Needlework covered. Walnut frame. Cabriole front legs and three turned stretchers. Needlework depicting 
couple beside a fountain. Upon the cushion, Jacob’s ladder. 


H. 47 in; W. 344 in; D. 2¢ in. ¢. 1715 
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Figure 8&1. WING CHAIR. Needlework covered. Walnut frame. Needlework depicting pastoral subjects with figures in landscapes. 
H. 49 in; W. 30 in; D. 234 in. ¢. 1710 
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Figure 82. Side view of WING CHAIR (Figure 81). 
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Plate 61 


Figure 85. STOOL. Walnut and walnut veneer. Irregular oval slip-in seat covered in needlework. Shaped rail. Cabriole legs with 
scrolled ears and club feet. 
H. 17 in; W. 22 in; D. 17} in. ¢. 1710 
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Figure 86. STOOL. Walnut and walnut veneer. Oval slip-in seat covered in leather. Shells on rail and cabriole legs, terminating in 
lion paw feet. 
H. 17 in; W. 20 in; D. 172 in. ¢. 1715 
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Figure 87. SIDE CHAIR (one of a pair). Walnut and walnut veneer with parcel gilt and mounts of pewter. On splat, crest of 
the Earls of Scaresdale in verre eglomisé. 


Hi. Ar in; W. 23 ins! 2271n: ¢. 1725 
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Figure 88. SIDE CHAIR. Companion to SIDE CHAIR (Figure 87). 


Plate 65 


Figure 89. WING CHAIR. Walnut frame, consisting of veneered shaped rail and cabriole legs. Covered in red velvet with tufted seat. 
H. 482 in; W. 32 in; D. 29 in. ¢. 1720 
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Figure 90. WING CHAIR. Wide mahogany and mahogany veneer frame, consisting of seat rail, cabriole front legs and plain, racked 
back legs. Covered entirely in needlework of floral design. 
H. 4832 in; W. 424 in; D. 303 in. €. 1725 
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Plate 69 


Figure 93. Detail; scroll arm and support of ARM CHAIR (Figure 94). 


Plate 70 


Figure 94. ARM CHAIR. Walnut and burr walnut veneer. Slip-in seat covered in needlework. 
H. 392 in; W. 34 in; D. 244 in. G. 1725 


Plate 71 


Figure 95. Detail; scroll arm terminating in lion head of ARM CHAIR (Figure 96). 
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Figure 96. ARM CHAIR. Mahogany. Vase-shaped splat with two eagle heads and crest of Sir James Corbet, Bart. Slip-in seat covered 
in leather. 
H. 40} in; W. 35 in; D. 21 in. €. 1730 
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Figure 97. SIDE CHAIR (one of a pair). Mahogany. Back with fan-shaped pierced splat, lion mask and acanthus leaves. Seat covered 
in needlework. 
H. 36 in; W. 26 in; D. 254 in. ¢. 1740 
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Figure 99. Detail; shaped seat rail and curved front legs with foliage decoration of SIDE CHAIR (Figure 97). 
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Plate 77 


Figure 103. Detail; hoop back with vase-shaped splat, carved scrolls and foliage of SIDE CHAIR (Figure 104). 


Plate 78 


Figure 104. SIDE CHAIR (one of a set of four). Walnut and burr walnut veneer, the carving with traces of gilding. Front legs with 
foliage scrolls, terminating in claw and ball feet. Slip-in seat covered in needlework. 
H. 38 in; W. 22 in; D. 22 in. ¢. 1735 


Plate 79 


Figure 105. SIDE CHAIR. Sabicu wood with traces of gilding. Hoop-shaped back and rounded seat covered in one continuous 
needlework panel, depicting the Rape of Proserpine. 
H. 39 in; W. 24 in; D. 234 in. €. 1735 


Plate 80 


Figure 106. WING CHAIR. Mahogany frame. Covered entirely in needlework of oral design. 
H. 47% in; W. 38 in; D. 29 in. ¢. 1735 


Plate 81 


Figure 107. SIDE CHAIR (one of a pair). Back and seat covered in needlework mounted on mahogany 
frame. Signed: PEN. HYDE AETAT 4I, 1738. 
H. 423 in; W. 24 in; D. 26 in. 1738 
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Figure 108. SIDE CHAIR, companion to SIDE CHAIR (Figure 107), the needlework signed: PEN. HYDE AETAT 42, 1739. 
1739 


Plate 83 


Figure 109. ARM CHAIR. Walnut with traces of gilding. Applied pewter ornaments on front legs. Covered in cream-colored rep 
with floral appliques in wool. 
H. 413 in; W. 37 in; D. 29 in. 6.1995 


Plate 84 


Figure 110. Detail; scroll arm terminating in eagle head of 
ARM CHAIR (Figure 109). 


Figure 111. STOOL. Gilt gesso. Oval slip-in seat covered in tapestry. Shaped frieze with scrolling 
foliage. Cabriole legs with lion masks holding rings, terminating in claw and ball feet. 
H. 182 in; W. 224 in; D. 16 in. GAG25 


Plate 85 


Figure 112. WING CHAIR. Walnut frame. Seat rail centering shell-shaped ornament. Cabriole legs. Covered entirely in needlework 
depicting vases of flowers. 
H. $5 in; W. 314 in; D. 27 in. ¢. 1740 


Plate 86 


Figure 113. ARM CHAIR (one of a pair). Walnut. Arm supports and cabriole front legs carved with acanthus foliage. Upholstered 
in tufted black leather. 
H. 42 in; W. 284 in; D. 26} in. ¢. 1740 


Plate 87 


Figure 114. HALL CHAIR (one of a pair). Mahogany. Cartouche-shaped back with lion masks. Scooped saddle seat. 
H. 39 in; W. 21 in; D. 234 in. ¢. 1740 


Plate 88 


Figure 115. ARM CHAIR (possibly lady’s writing chair). Mahogany. Arms terminating in lion heads. Hoop back and seat 
upholstered in leather. 
H. 393 in; W. 21 in; D. 203 in. cetyes 


Plate 89 


Figure 116. SIDE CHAIR. Carved walnut. Back with pierced splat. Acanthus carved shoe and scroll top-rail. Slip-in seat covered in 
needlework with figures and flowers. 
H. 39 in; W. 244 in; D. 234 in. ¢. 1740 


Plate go 


Figure 117. Detail; section of seat rail and carved front leg with shell decoration and foliage together with scroll foot of SIDE CHAIR 
(Figure 116). 


Plate 91 


Figure 118. ARM CHAIR, of a type known as “BARBER’S CHAIR”. Mahogany. The back in two stages. 
H. 44} in; W. 29? in; D. 223 in. ¢. 1740 


Plate 92 


Figure 119. Detail; scroll arm terminating in eagle head of ARM CHAIR (Figure 118). 


Plate 93 


Figure 120. Detail; front leg terminating in lion paw with gilt strapwork of ARM CHAIR (Figure 121). 


Plate 94 


Figure 121. ARM CHAIR. Mahogany, parcel gilt. Rounded corners of frame of the back with eagle heads in flat relief. Covered 
in leather. 
H. 424 in; W. 29 in; D. 262? in. ¢. 1740 
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Figure 122. Detail; arm terminating in lion head and carved support of ARM CHAIR 
(Figure 121). 


Figure 123. Detail; shaped top rail terminating in scrolls, carved with Aowers and foliage of one of a set of sixteen SIDE CHAIRS 
(Figure 124). 


Plate 96 


Figure 124. SIDE CHAIR (one of a set of sixteen and two settees). Cuban or Honduran mahogany. The back with strapwork 
splat. Seat covered in green damask. 
H. 39 in; W. 263 in; D. 22} in. c. 1740 


Plate 97 


Figure 125. Detail; cabriole front leg, carved with oak leaves and acorns and terminating in claw and ball foot, of one of a set 
of sixteen SIDE CHAIRS (Figure 124). 
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Plate 99 


Figure 127. ARM CHAIR (one of a pair). Mahogany. Carved, and upholstered in damask. 
H. 372 in; W. 32 in; D. 30} in. ¢. 1740 


Plate 100 


Figure 128. ARM CHAIR. Companion to ARM CHAIR (Figure 127). 


Plate 101 


Figure 129. Detail; leg with lion mask and acanthus foliage, lion paw and ball foot, of pair of ARM CHAIRS (Figures 127 and 128). 


Plate 102 


Fi 2 ; hea 
igure 130. Detail; carved support with arm terminating in lion head, of pair of ARM CHAIRS (Figures 127 and 128) 


Plate 103 


Figure 131. ARM CHAIR. Mahogany. Carved decoration with crest of the Marquess of Abergavenny. Covered in needlework of 
French origin. 
H. 51 in; W. 334 in; D. 33 in. €. 1755 


Plate 104 


Figure 132. Detail; section of carved rail and front leg terminating in dolphin head, of ARM CHAIR (Figure 131). 


Plate 105 


Figure 133. SIDE CHAIR (one of a pair). Mahogany. Ribband-back, square front legs and stretchers with Chinese lattice design. 
Seat covered in needlework. 
H. 39 in; W. 232 in; D. 18 in. €. 1755 


Plate 106 


Figure 134. SIDE CHAIR. Companion to SIDE CHAIR (Figure 133). 


Plate 107 


Figure 135. Detail; shaped top rail and ribband-back with carved tassels of pair of SIDE CHAIRS (Figures 133 and 134) 
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Figure 136. CORNER CHAIR. Mahogany. Shell and acanthus leaf decoration and strapwork splats. Slip-in seat covered in leather. 
H. 30? in; W. 283 in; D. 27 in. ¢. 1745 


Plate 109 


Figure 137. SIDE CHAIR (one of a pair). Mahogany. Ribband-back and cabriole front legs terminating in scroll feet. Seat covered 


in needlework. 
H. 393 in; W. 23 in; D. 194 in. 
€. 1755 
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Figure 138. SIDE CHAIR. Companion to SIDE CHAIR (Figure 137): 


Plate 111 


Figure 139. ARM CHAIR (en suite with six side chairs). Mahogany. Pierced splat, scrolled arms and claw and ball feet. Seat covered 
in damask. 


H. 38} in; W. 303 in; D. 26} in. G 2758 
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Figure 140. SIDE CHAIR (one of a set of six side chairs and ARM CHAIR, Fi 
H. 383 in; W. 23 in; D. 13 in. en, 
¢. 1755 
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Figure 141. ARM CHAIR. Companion to ARM CHAIR (Figure 142). 
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Figure 142. ARM CHAIR (one of a pair). In the French taste. Mahogany. Foliage decoration 
H. 42 in; W. 28 in; D. 26 in. 
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and cartouches. Covered in needlework. 
¢. 1762 


Figure 143. ARM CHAIR (one of a set of four). In the French taste. Mahogany. Carved with acanthus leaves. Feet terminating in 
scrolls. Covered in Beauvais tapestry. 
H. 44 in; W. 32 in; D. 28 in. €. 1755 
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Figure 144. ARM CHAIR (one of a set of four), companion to ARM CHAIRS (Figures 143, 145, 146). 
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Figure 145. ARM CHAIR (one of a set of four), companion to ARM CHAIRS (Figures 143, 144, 146). 
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Figure 146, ARM CHAIR (one of a set of four), companion to ARM CHAIRS (Figures 143, 144, 145). 


Plate 119 


Figure 147. Detail; scrolled front leg of one of a set of four ARM CHAIRS (Figures 143, 144, 145, 146). 


Plate 120 


Figure 148. ARM CHAIR. In the Chinese taste. Mahogany. Back and sides of pierced fretwork. Seat covered in needlework. 
H. 38 in; W. 264 in; D. 20 in. €. 1755 


Plate 121 


Figure 149. ARM CHAIR. Mahogany. Carved with foliage decoration. Seat covered in needlework. 
H. 39 in; W. 27 in; D. 22 in. ¢. 1760 


Plate 122 


Figures 150 and 151. Details; carved leg and scroll arm support of ARM CHAIR (Figure 149). 


Plate 123 


Figure 152. TUBSSHAPED EASY CHAIR. In the French taste. Mahogany. Upholstered in écru moiré. Frame of undulating outlines. 
H. 36 in; W. 28 in; D. 234 in. ¢. 1765 


Plate 124 


Figure 153. Detail; top rail of ARM CHAIR (Figure 149). 


Figure 154. Detail; section of seat rail of TUB-SSHAPED EASY CHAIR (Figure 152). 


Plate 125 


Figure 155. ARM CHAIR. Satinwood. Painted decoration simulating inlaid floral design. Back and seat covered in figured satin. 
H. 37} in; W. 223 in; D. 19} in. c. 1785 
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Figure 156. ARM CHAIR. Mahogany. Carved frame of undulating outlines. Oval back panel and seat covered in striped silk. 
H. 38} in; W. 234 in; D. 20 in. CaiTs 
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Figure 157. ARM CHAIR (one of a pair). Satinwood. Carved with flowers, leaves and ram heads. The seat covered in satin brocade. 
H. 372 in; W. 254 in; D. 212 in. ¢. 1793 
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Figure 158. Detail; carved back of ARM CHAIR (Figure 157). 


Plate 129 


Figure 159. Detail; arm with carved ram head support and front leg of ARM 
CHAIR (Figure 157). 


Plate 130 


Figure 160. MIRROR. Rectangular molded frame of olive and other woods. Semicircular cresting with 
cipher enclosed in openwork scrolls. 
H. 67 in; W. 374 in. c. 1685 
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Figure 161. MIRROR. Octagonal beveled glass surmounted by three-lobed glass cresting engraved with cipher and coronet. Faceted 
; blue glass border. Two metal candle branches. 
H. 374 in; W. 243 in. c. 1685 
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Figure 163. MIRROR. Rectangular and arched beveled plates within verre eglomisé 
frame with gold strapwork and foliage upon red ground. Carved and gilded open- 
work cresting of scrolled foliage and strapwork. 


H. 77 in; W. 31 in. ¢. 1690 
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Figure 164. MIRROR. Gilt gesso, walnut and walnut veneer. Shaped cresting centering Prince of Wales feathers 


between eagle heads supporting foliage and garlanded flowers. Two gilt brass candle branches on shaped apron. 
H. 48 in; W. 293 in. 


¢. 1720 
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Figure 165. MIRROR. Gilt gesso on pine. Frame with arched top and scrolled cresting. 
H. $7 in; W. 25 in. ¢. 1720 


Plate 136 


Figure 166. MIRROR. Gilt gesso on pine. Crested by plumed female head flanked by grotesque masks 
in profile, with foliage, Howers and eagle heads below. Shaped apron with two ormolu candle branches. 
H. 71 in; W. 36 in. ¢. 1720 
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Figure 167. MIRROR. Mahogany frame, carved with foliage, Aowers, fruits and rocailles, surmounted by an eagle. 
H. 384 in; W. 264 in. €. 1735 
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Figure 168. MIRROR. Carved gilt wood. Scroll and foliage design with flowers, surmounted by crest picked out in colors. 
H. 38 in; W. 27 in. €. 1755 
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Figure 169. MIRROR. Soft wood, stained. Frame carved, with birds, dogs and a female half-figure amidst 
flowers and foliage. At the apex seated figure of a man with eagle. 
H. 71 in; W. 37+ in. c. 1760 
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Figure 170. Detail; upper section, including fox with a goose in his mouth, of MIRROR (Figure 169). 


Plate 141 


Figure 171. MIRROR. Soft wood frame painted gray with water gilding. Carved with rocailles, foliage and 
lowers; billing doves at the apex. 
H. 80 in; W. 45 in. c. 1760 
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Figure 172. OVERMANTLE MIRROR. Carved and gilded soft wood. The sides enveloped by tree trunks. Canopy supported by 


columns at center, with fretwork balustrade and steps. Chinaman seated beneath pagoda roof. 
H. 71 in; W. 66 in, ¢. 1762 
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Figure 173. MIRROR. Mahogany. Pierced design, featuring sprays of fruits and Aowers, birds and scrollwork. 
H. 72 in; W. 48 in. €. 1770 
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Figure 180. TOILET MIRROR with beveled plate 
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Plate 151 


Figure 183. WALL LANTERN. Mahogany, parcel gilt, with mirror back. Front corners terminating in gryphon heads. 
H. 24 in; W. 123 in; D. 24 in. ¢. 1745 


Plate 152 


Figure 184. WALL LANTERN (one of a pair). Mahogany, with mirror back and platform. Four curved upright corners. Arched 


top centering acanthus leaves. On four scroll decorated supports. Mahogany candlesticks. 
H. 34 in; W. 173 in; D. 11 in. Glass 


Plate 153 


Figure 185 (left). MIRROR SCONCE (one of a pair). Beveled and scalloped edges, with band of sapphire-blue glass radiating from 
brass candle branch. 


H. 36 in; W. 16 in. ¢. 1700 
Figure 186 (right). CORNER MIRROR SCONCE (one of four). In narrow gilt metal frame. Mirror top shaped and decorated with 
star. Brass candle branch formed as swan neck and head. . 1715 


H. 32} in; W. 33 in. Plate 154 


Figure 187. PAIR OF WALL-LIGHTS. Carved and gilt. Baluster-shape, surmounted by pelicans with spreading wings. Carved 
wood arms on swivels with metal candle sockets. 


H. 25 in; W. 4 in; D. 1} in. c. 1690 
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Figure 188. CHANDELIER. Gilt gesso on central wood shaft. Two tiers of bronze candle arms projecting from gilt lead maskaroons. 
H. 50 in; W. 44 in. c. 1690 
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Figure 189. CHANDELIER. Ivory. Five scroll candle arms attached to blocks onvase-shaped and gadrooned stem. Surmounted by foliage. 
H. 15} in; W. 183 in. ¢. 1700 
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Figure 193. PAIR OF SCONCES. Gilt gesso. Centering seated gryphons. Each with two scrolled candle branches below. 
H. 32 in; W. 14 1n. ¢. 1790 
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Plate 161 


Figure 195. CHANDELIER. In the French taste. Central section of gilt wood. Six metal candle arms radiating from Aower-encrusted 
center. 
H. 21 in; W. 324 in. c. 1765 
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Figure 196. CHANDELIER. Cut glass with faceted drops. Six 


Globular sections above. 


¢. 1775 


Plate 163 


Figure 197. CHANDELIER. Cut glass with faceted drops. Eight candle arms issuing from central bowl-shaped section and eight 
upright arms supporting obelisks. 
H. 55 in; W. 42 in. €. 1775 
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Figure 198. CHANDELIER. Cut glass with faceted drops combined with ormolu. Three ormolu branches rising from three knobs, 
each with two larger and one smaller upright candle arm. 
H. 454 in; W. 25 in. c. 1800 
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Figure 199. PAIR OF CANDLE STANDS. Walnut, inlaid with star upon circular top. Spiral-turned shaft and circular molded 
base on ball feet. 
H. 324 in; Diam. ro in. English (possibly Continental). ¢. 1675 
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Plate 167 


Figure 202. TRIPOD TABLE. Mahogany. Circular top with plain gallery and hinged brass ring at the center for lifting. Support with 
vase-shaped section carved with acanthus foliage. Legs terminating in claw feet. 
H. 24 in; Diam. 16} in. ¢. 1750 
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Figure 203. CANDLE STAND. Mahogany. Shaped top supported by three scrolled arms and central 
pole. Tripod base terminating in scrolled feet. 
H. 384 in; Diam. 124 in. ¢. 1755 
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Figure 204. BASIN STAND. Mahogany. Supported on tripod. Triangular shelf with drawers and soap-box. Bowl of Chinese 
export ware. 
H. 324 in; Diam. 12 in. ¢. 1750 
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Plate 172 


Figure 209. WALL PEDESTAL (one of a pair). Figure 2094. PEDESTAL (one of a pair). Harewood 


Mahogany and mahogany veneer inlaid with inlaid with other woods. 
boxwood. 
H. 56} in; W. 12} in; D. 9 in. 1775 .. 55 in; W. 13.1; D. 8.in. i775 


Plate 173 


Figure 210. PAIR OF PEDESTALS WITH CANDLE-HOLDERS. Mahogany and 

mahogany veneer. Quadrangular columns tapering towards the plinths. Candle-holders of ormolu, 
with single candle socket supported on scrolled arms. 

H. 72 in; Pedestals: H. $34 in; W. 12 1n; D. 12 in. ¢. 1775 
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Figure 211. PAIR OF CANDLE STANDS. Softwood. Painted egg-shell blue and pale gray. Three dolphins descending upon 
the base. Ram heads holding festoons. Oval glass globe with candle socket, mounted in ormolu with festoons, ram heads and 
gryphon heads. 

H. 48 in; W. 184 in; D. 16 in. c. 1780 
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Figure 212, PAIR OF CANDELABRA STANDS. Mahogany. Lion-headed supports terminating on the base in lion paw feet. 
Bowl-shaped tops. Circular plinths decorated with ram heads and festoons. 
H. 493 in; Diam. 114 1n. c. 1780 


Plate 176 


Figure 213. PAIR OF PEDESTALS. Veneered with boxwood. Carved and inlaid decoration. Obelisk form, 
swelling towards the plinth. Ram heads at each corner of base. Supported on lion paw feet. 
H. $1 in; W. 15% in; D. 153 in. c. 1780 


Plate 177 


Figure 214. WALL PEDESTAL. Satinwood veneer inlaid with Figure 215. URN STAND. Satinwood, inlaid with other woods. 


other woods. Quadrangular column tapering towards the plinth. Square top with canted corners enclosed by mahogany rail. Four 
tapered square legs united by shaped stretchers. 
H. 44 in; W. 94 in; D. 7 in. c. 1788 H. 292 in; W. 11 in; D. 11 in. c. 1788 
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Plate 179 


Figure 217. FOLDING TABLE. Oak. The hinged semicircular top with hinged underleaf revealing interior divided in compartments. 
Three Auted baluster legs, the right one divided to form a gate. 
H. 314 in; W. 34 in; D. 173 in. c. 1600 
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Figure 218. CENTER TABLE. Oak, carved and joined. Top with two hinged leaves supported by lopers. Fluted baluster legs with 


Ionic capitals, united by platform with shaped valence. 
H. 324 in; W. 33 in; D. 14$ in. ¢. 1600 
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Plate 183 


Figure 221. GATE-LEG TABLE. Oak. Hinged top octagonal when open. The gate formed by two baluster legs. 
H. 314 in; W. 39 in; D. rg in. c. 1055 


Plate 184 


Figure 222. GATE-LEG TABLE. Yew. With rectangular hinged top. Baluster legs and stretchers with twisted sections. Two gates. 
H. 27} in: W. 332 in; D. 24 in. c. 1670 


Plate 185 


Figure 223. TABLE. Oak. The frieze containing one drawer, above arcaded apron. Baluster legs with bulbous sections, united by 
flat shaped stretchers. 
H. 29} in; W. 334 in; D. 21 in. c. 1680 
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Figure 224. TABLE. Walnut. Rectangular top inlaid with figures of birds and tulips, the frieze containing single drawer with inlay. 
The front divided to simulate two drawers. Spiral-turned legs and stretchers. 
H. 284 in; W. 34} in; D. 24 in. c. 1680 
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Figure 225. SIDE TABLE. Walnut, walnut veneer and marquetry. Frieze with one drawer inlaid with panels of seaweed design. 
Supported on four scrolled legs united by shaped stretcher with oval center. 
H. 322 in; W. 49 in; D. 21} in. ¢. 1690 
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Plate 191 


Figure 229. TABLE. Oak, with veneered top. Apron arcaded with simulated keystone at center. Six trumpet-shaped legs on bun feet, 
united by Alat shaped stretchers. 
H. 292 in; W. 32 in; D. 193 in. j c. 1690 


Plate 192 


Figure 230. TABLE. Oak, with veneered top. Apron arcaded and cusped. Six trumpet-shaped legs united by flat, shaped stretchers, 
on bun feet. 
H. 264 in; W. 344 in; D. 19} in. c. 1690 
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Figure 231. TABLE. Oak. Apron arcaded and cusped, with two suspended finials. Four trumpet-shaped legs on bun feet, united by 


flat shaped crossed stretchers. 


H. 273 in; W. 29 in; D. 21 in. ¢. 1690 
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Figure 232. GATE-LEG FOLDING TABLE. Walnut. Oval tilttop, two stationary baluster legs and two legs forming gate. Stretcher 
centering turned finial. 
H. (folded) 434 in; W. 324 in; D. 28 in. ¢. 1690 
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Figure 233. CARD TABLE. Walnut and walnut veneer. Hinged oval top. Deep scalloped frieze with three drawers. Octagonal fluted 
baluster legs. 
H. 284 in; W. 344 in; D. 14} in. ¢. 1690 
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Figure 234. CARD TABLE. Walnut and walnut veneer. Hinged oval top, shaped frieze and tapered octagonal legs. Ivory knobs. 
H. 30 in; W. 304 in; D. 124 in. ¢. 1690 
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Figure 235. CARD TABLE (one of a pair). Walnut and walnut veneer. Hinged shaped top. Frieze with drawer. Baluster legs and 
shaped stretcher. 
H. 30 in; W. 31 in; D. 12? in. English (possibly Continental). ¢. 1700 
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Figure 236. CARD TABLE. Walnut and burr walnut veneer. Hinged shaped top. Frieze with drawer. Baluster legs and shaped stretcher. 
H. 30 in; W. 304 in; D. 123 in. English (possibly Continental). ¢. 1700 
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Figure 237. CARD TABLE. Walnut and walnut veneer. Hinged shaped top. Frieze with drawer and two secret drawers within. Baluster 
legs with reeded knobs. Shaped stretchers. 
H. 29} in; W. 334 in; D. 14? in. ¢. 1700 
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Plate 201 


Figure 240. CARD TABLE (Figure 241), closed, displaying pulled-out candle brackets. 
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Figure 241. CARD TABLE. Walnut and burr walnut veneer, with needlework playing surface. 
Fl. 27% in; W. 324 in; D. 15 in. ¢. 1725 


Plate 203 


Figure 242. WORK TABLE. Satinwood and mahogany veneer, inlaid, and with painted decoration. Hinged top enclosing 
compartments and double doors concealing both real and simulated drawers. Supported on outcurving legs with applied silver ornament, 
united by inlaid shelf. 

H. 303 in; W. 214 in; D. 164 in. c. 1790 
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Figure 243. NIGHT TABLE. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. Of octagonal form, supported on pairs of scroll legs united by 
semicircular vertical stretchers. 
H. 29} in; W. 18 in; D. 15 in. ¢. 1750 
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Figure 244. CARD TABLE. Walnut and burr walnut veneer. Folding top with curved projecting corners. Cabriole legs with shell 
decoration at the knees. 
H. 29 in; W. 352 in; D. 172 in. ¢. 1730 
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Figure 245. SIDE TABLE. Walnut and burr walnut veneer. Top with serpentine molded edge. Cabriole legs with acanthus scroll ears, 
terminating in claw and ball feet. 
H. 284 in; W. 374 in; D. 214 in. €. 1735 
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Figure 246. CARD TABLE. Walnut and burr walnut veneer. Folding top with curved corners. Apron with acanthus decoration and 
scrolls. Cabriole legs. 
H. 284 in; W. 344 in; D. 162 in. Can7as 
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Plate 214 


Figure 254. TRIPOD TABLE. Mahogany. Circular tilt-top edged with gadrooning. Fluted, vase-shaped support. Openwork scroll legs 
resting on blocks. 
H. 294 1n; Diam. 463 in. ¢. 1760 
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Figure 255. TRIPOD TABLE. Mahogany. Rectangular tilt-top with pie-crust edge. Fluted shaft with vase-shaped 
section. The legs carved with shells and foliage, terminating in claw and ball feet. 
H. 28 in; W. 343 in; D. 30 in. ¢. 1750 
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Figure 256. TRIPOD SUPPER TABLE. Mahogany. Tilt-top with scalloped outlines and depressions. Shaft and legs 
carved with acanthus leaves and cartouches. 
H. 284 in; Diam. 24} in. c. 1760 
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Figure 257. CHINA TABLE. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. Serpentine top with pierced fretwork gallery. Frieze with scrolled 
acanthus valence. Cabriole legs terminating in scroll feet, united by carved stretchers. 
H. 28} in; W. 372 in; D. 26 in. €. 1755 
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Figure 258. SIDE TABLE. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. Rectangular top edged with gadrooning. Fretwork frieze containing three 
drawers. Four square legs with lattice-work. Pierced scroll brackets. 
H. 293 in; W. 384 1n; D. 244 in. 


€. 1755 


Plate 219 


Figure 259. CARD TABLE. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. Folding top with undulatirig outlines. Apron and cabriole legs 
displaying wheat motifs. 
H. 284 in; W. 384 in; D. rg in. ¢. 1770 
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Figure 260. SIDE TABLE. Satinwood and mahogany veneer. Semicircular top inlaid with rosettes and foliage. Curving mahogany legs. 
Fi. 33 in; W. 51 in; D. 223 in. c. 1788 
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Figure 261. WORK TABLE. Satinwood, inlaid with other tinted woods. Circular top with octagonal aperture. Apron with four 
swing-out drawers. 
H. 29} in; Diam. 273 in. ¢. 1790 


Plate 222 


Figure 262, Top of WORK TABLE (Figure 261) with inlaid medallions of the Four Seasons. 


Plate 223 


Figure 263. PAIR OF BEDSIDE TABLES WITH CUPBOARDS. Rosewood veneer, inlaid with other woods. Gray marble 


slab tops. Frieze containing one drawer. 
H. 374 in; W. 13 in; D. 10 in. c. 1800 
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Figure 265. WRITING DESK. Walnut and walnut veneer. Sloping front on baluster legs united by stretchers; two legs serving as gates. 
H. 354 in; W. 352 1n; D. 173 in. ¢. 1700 


Plate 226 


Figure 266. WRITING DESK (Figure 265), closed. 


Plate 227 


Figure 267. WRITING DESK. Carved walnut and burr walnut veneer. Sloping front above three drawers. Cabriole legs with lion masks 
and acanthus leaves terminating in paw and ball feet. 
H. 36 in; W. 27 1n; D. 174 in. C1725 


Plate 228 


Figure 268. WRITING DESK (Figure 267), open. 


Plate 229 


Figure 269. BUREAU DRESSING TABLE. Walnut and burr walnut veneer, inlaid with other woods. 
Beveled mirror. Parcel gilt and shaped top, above sloping front. 
H. 704 in; W. 254 in; D. 17 in. ¢. 1725 
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Figure 270. BUREAU DRESSING TABLE (Figure 269 
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Figure 271. BUREAU CABINET. Walnut and burr walnut veneer, inlaid with other woods; carved 


limewood ornaments. 
H. 824 in; W. 29 in; D. 21 in. ¢. 1740 


Plate 232 


Figure 272. BUREAU CABINET (Figure 271), open. Revealing inner compartments, drawers and pigeon-holes. 
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Plate 235 


Figure 275. KNEEHOLE WRITING TABLE. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. Cabriole supports terminating in paw and ball 
feet Hanking the kneehole and repeated at corners. 
H. 32-10; W.42. an; Dann, ¢. 1750 
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Figure 276. KNEEHOLE WRITING TABLE. Mahogany. In the Chinese taste. With convex sections of drawers beneath pagoda 
roofs; the kneehole with open-work door of geometric design. 
H. 35 in; W. 384 in; D. 244 in. ¢. 1760 
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Figure 277. BUREAU BOOK CASE. Carved mahogany and mahogany veneer. Paneled double doors between pilasters. Desk 
with sloping front above graduated drawers. Carved mahogany escutcheon. 
H. 87} in; W. 44 in; D. 26 in. €. 1755 


Plate 238 


Figures 278 and 279. Details; section of carved molding and frieze, and interior section of BUREAU BOOK CASE (Figure 277). 
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Plate 243 


Figure 285. BOOK CASE. Walnut and burr walnut veneer. With wings, on cabriole legs. Shelves within. 
H. 98 in; W. 60 in; D. 22 in. ¢. 1745 
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Figure 287. COIN CABINET. Mahogany and mahogany veneer, with arched pediment. In three stages, 
each with pairs of doors enclosing coin trays; resting on fretwork frieze upon four square legs. 
H. 51 in; W. 134 in; D. 11} in. ¢. 1750 


Plate 246 a 


bee Figure 288. COIN CABINET (Figure 287), open, revealing coin trays. 


Plate 247 


Figure 289. Detail; side view of upper tier of COIN CABINET (Figure 287). 
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Figure 290. HANGING CABINET. Mahogany, with mahogany and satinwood veneer, inlaid with ebony, mother-of-pearl and 
ivory. Glazed arched front door framed by pilasters. Spindle gallery and urn-shaped finials. 


H. 24 in; W. 17% in; D. 63 in. ¢. 1790 
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Figure 291. CUPBOARD DOORWAY. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. Upper section of door 
arched. Glazed door with solid lower portion. 


H. 100 in; W. 48 in; D. 73 in. ¢. 1750 
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Figure 292. CORNER CABINET. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. In two stages, with glazed double 
doors surmounted by pierced pediment. Solid doors below concealing drawers and shelves. Fretwork at 
canted corners. The interior with painted shell decoration in shades of blue, green and brown. 

H. 104% in; W. 53 in; D. 314 in. ¢. 1750 
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Figure 293. BUREAU CABINET. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. In the Chinese style, combined with pseudo- 
Gothic details. Pentagonal, with pagoda roof above open section; the central panel opening as writing fap. Cupboards 
below. 

H. 80 in; W. 42 in; D. 16} in. C. 1755 
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Figure 295. PAIR OF STANDING SHELVES. Japanned, black and gold, with red interior. Pagoda roof supported by twisted columns. 


) Open lattice-work at sides. 
H. 59 in; W. 23 in; D. 103 in. ¢. 1760 
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Figure 296. SEMICIRCULAR CABINET. Mahogany. With domed top and bulbous support. 
Glazed panels of front forming door. 
H. 1184 in; W. 37 in; D. 184 in. ¢. 1740 


Plate 255 


Figure 297. WRITING CABINET. In the French taste. Satinwood. Inlaid with other tinted woods. Doors of 
upper section with figural panels, drawer fronts with floral sprays. Ormolu mounts. 


H. 52 in; W. 29 in; D. 154 in. ¢. 1770 


Plate 256 


Figure 298. Side view of WRITING CABINET (Figure 297). 
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Plate 261 


Figure 304. CABINET. Satinwood veneer, inlaid with mahogany and other woods. Curved front with glazed doors; 
three paneled doors below, the center inlaid with figure of A pollo. 
H. 87} in; W. 58 in; D. 143 in. ¢. 1790 
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Figure 305 
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Plate 263 


Figure 306. CUPBOARD. Oak. Three doors with iron hinges, the smaller pierced, indicating use for food. 
H. 43-in; W257 in; D227. in. English (possibly Continental). ¢. 1500 
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Figure 307. CHEST. Oak. Front with two profile heads in medallions. Sides with linen-fold panels. Hinged top. 
H. 17 in; W. 27 in; D. 15 in. C. 1535 
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Figure 308. CHEST. Oak inlaid with other woods. Front arcaded, with strapwork and vases of Aowers. Lozenge-shaped panels at sides. Hinged top. 
; W. $52 
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Plate 267 


Figure 310. BUFFET. Oak. In two tiers, each with two carved bulbous supports and flat, Auted posts. Horizontal members, carved with 
strapwork and rosettes. 
H. 463 in; W. 49 in; D. 16 in. c. 1580 
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Figure 311. COURT CUPBOARD. Oak and walnut, inlaid with sycamore and holly, displaying Tudor roses. Cupboard with drawer 
below. Supported by carved bulbous posts. 
H. 484 in; W. 54 in; D. 19 in. ¢. 1585 
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Figure 312, PRESS CUPBOARD. Oak, the panels inlaid with other woods. In two stages, the upper section recessed, supported by 
two bulbous posts. Lower section with center panel inlaid: 1sG 1659. 
H. $44 in; W. 743 in; D. 23} in. 1659 
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Figure 313. PRESS CUPBOARD. Oak. In three sections, the top an open shelf surmounted by canopy; center section a recessed 


cupboard with three doors; lower section with two doors. Profusely carved. 
H. 82 in; W. 864 in; D. 243 in. c. 1680 


Plate 271 


Figure 314. CUPBOARD WITH FOLDING TOP. Oak. Hinged top, octagonal when open. The frieze carved all over with 
scrolls and foliage. Cupboard door, with drawer below. Turned legs upon platform base. 
H. 303 in; W. 364 in; D. 172 in. c. 1600 
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Figure 315, CORNER CUPBOARD. Walnut and walnut veneer. In two stages, each with double doors concealing 
shelves. Arched top. 
H. 87 in; W. 41 in; D, 224 in. ¢. 1720 


| 
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Figure 316. CORNER CUPBOARD. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. In two stages, each with paneled double-doors 
concealing shaped shelves. Canted corners with fluted pilasters and Corinthian capitals. 
H. 112 in; W. 60 in; D. 42 in. ¢. 1730 
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Figure 317. Detail; cornice moldings and capital ofp CORNER CUPBOARD (Figure 316). 
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Figure 318. CUPBOARD OR CLOTHES PRESS (Figure 319), open, revealing banks of drawers with ormolu key plates and 
handles. 
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Figure 319. CUPBOARD OR CLOTHES PRESS. Mahogany. In two stages, supported on ogee bracket feet. 
H. 87 in; W. $9 in; D. 263 in. c. 1760 
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Figure 320. BACHELOR CHEST. Walnut and walnut veneer. Turned hinged legs to support folding top. Recessed center section. 
H. 293 in; W. 332 in; D. 12 in. ¢. 1700 
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Figure 321. CHEST OF DRAWERS. Mahogany. Double banks of drawers, each with ormolu key plate and handle, larger handles at 


sides. Three vertical sections carved with swags of foliage, fruit and flowers. 
H. 374 in; W. 62 in; D. 174 in. c. 1750 
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Figure 322. COMMODE. Mahogany. In the French taste. Scroll front corner posts in imitation of ormolu mounts and scroll apron. 
Ormolu key plates and handles; the handles repeated at sides. 
H. 35 in; W. 42 in; D. 243 in. ¢. 1760 
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Figure 323. COMMODE. Mahogany. Front corner posts carved with acanthus leaves, terminating in scrolled feet. Ormolu handles. 
H. 35 in; W. 423 in; D. 223 in. €. 1755 
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Figure 324. COMMODE. Walnut and walnut veneer. Carved front corner posts. Center drawer in frieze fitted with mirror and compart- 
ments. Double cupboard doors, paneled to simulate drawers. 
H. 322 in; W. 46 in; D. 213 in. ¢. 1750 
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Figure 325. COMMODE. Mahogany and mahogany veneer. Canted corners. Top drawer with strapwork in relief, three recessed drawers 


below. Ormolu handles and key plates in the French taste. Ogee bracket feet. 


H. 35 in; W. 49 in; D. 243 in. €. 1755 
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Figure 326. COMMODE. Satinwood, mahogany and mahogany veneer, inlaid with other woods. Yellow marble slab top and ormolu 
mounts. Front flanked by ormolu draped ram heads and feet. Side panels open as doors, revealing drawers. 
H. 38 in; W. $4 in; D. 28 in. 1775 
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Figure 327. COMMODE (one of a pair). Satinwood veneer, inlaid with mahogany and other woods. Double doors below a center 


drawer concealed by turned spindles, the sixth spindle a secret spring-catch releasing the doors, revealing ormolu-handled drawers within. 
H. 36% in; W. 34 in; D. 163 in. ¢. 1790 
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Plate 288 


Figure 331. CABINET. Satinwood 

veneer, inlaid and painted. Bow- 

fronted, with double doors. Below, 

one drawer and open shelves, fanked 

by bow-shaped cupboards concealing 
drawers. 

H. 110 in; W. 45 in; D. 224 in.c. 1785 
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Figure 334. POLE SCREEN. Mahogany. Carved base assembled with 

framed needlework panel of floral design and signature: JANET 
GRENDLAY 1765. 

H. 40 in; W. 22 in. c. 1765 
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Figure 335. Detail; tripod base of POLE SCREEN (Figure 334). 
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Figure 336. CHEV AL FIRE SCREEN. Walnut frame, parcel gilt. Needlework depicting garden landscape with mansion and animals 
among hillocks. 


H. 55} in; W. 42 in; D. 17} in. ¢. 1730 
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Figure 337. Detail; carved and gilded loop support and foot of CHEVAL FIRE SCREEN (Figure 336). 
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Figure 340. Detail; scroll support and feet of CHEVAL FIRE SCREEN (Figure 341). 
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Figure 341. CHEVAL FIRE SCREEN. Mahogany frame, carved alike at front and back. Fulham “Savonnerie” panel with 
parrot and squirrel. 


H. 523 in; W. 37% in; D. 26} in. ¢. 1755 
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Figure 342. ARTIST’S CABINET. Satinwood, veneered, inlaid with other woods and with painted decoration. Top with two drawers, 
concealing twelve smaller drawers behind fall-down front fitted for writing; shallow drawer at right for painting utensils. 
H. 43 in; W. 224 in; D. 154 in. ¢. 1790 
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Figure 343. TABLE SCREEN, Mahogany. Acanthus carved tripod and cut velvet panel. 
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Figure 344. BRACKET (one of four). Walnut. Carved with bearded mask. Rectangular shelf. 
H. 84 in; W. 6 in; D. 7 in. 
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Figure 345. PAIR OF BRACKETS. Gilt gesso. Carved with Indian busts in feathered head-dress. Circular shelf. 
H. 173 in; W. 8 in; D-8 in. i 
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Figure 346. BRACKET (one of a pair). Carved with bearded mask with laurel wreath. Shaped shelf. 
H. 114 in; W. to in; D. 54 in. €. 1730 
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Figure 347. BRACKET (one of a pair). Mahogany. Carved with lion mask amid foliage. Shaped shelf. 
H. 123 in.; W. 6} in; D. 52 in. ¢. 1730 
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Figure 348. BRACKET. Mahogany. Carved with winged cherubs and diaper pattern on globular section. Semicircular shelf with 
decorated edge. 
H. 153 in; W. 20 in; D. 92 in. ¢. 1740 
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Figure 349. BRACKET. Mahogany. Carved with alternating acanthus leaves and flowers. Shaped shelf: 
H. 15 in; W. 15 in; D. 93 in. 


¢. 1765 
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Plate 313 


Figure 358. BRACKET. Gilt gesso. Carved with rocailles, columns and steps. Shaped shelf. 
H. 17 in; W. 14 in; D. 9 in. 
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Figure 359. BRACKET. Gilt gesso. Carved with foliage and rocailles. Shaped shelf. 
H. 23 in; W. 16 in; D. ro in. 
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Figure 360. PAIR OF BRACKETS. Softwood, stained. Carved with squirrels nibbling nuts among 
scrolls. Shaped shelves. 
H. 19 in; W. 15} in; D. 9 in. c. 1765 


Figure 361. PAIR OF BRACKETS. Gilt gesso. Carved with foliage. Projecting scrolls supporting 
square valenced shelves. 
H. 174 in; W. 84 in; D. 11 in. c. 1765 
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Figure 362. BRACKET. Gilded wood. Carved with intertwining sprays of foliage, sup- 
porting a series of semicircular shelves. 


H. 64 in; W. 20 in; D. 43 in. € 1775 
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Plate 321 


Figure 369. Block-printed paper-lining within DEED BOX (Figure 368), repeated in drawer, stamped with cipher of 
Elizabeth I and the royal coat of arms. 


Figure 370. TOILET BOX. Walnut, walnut veneer and other woods. Fluted canted corners. Hinged cover inlaid 
with star and coronets. Fitted with mirrors. 
H. 72 in; W. 17 in; D. 102 in. ¢. 1715 


Plate 322 


Figure 371. TEA CHEST. Mahogany. Serpentine outlines, the champered corners carved with foliage 
terminating in scroll feet. Ormolu handle on hinged cover. 
H. 6 in; W. 114 in; D. 6}in. ¢. 1750 


Figure 372. TEA CHEST. Maho 


fitted with rectangular opening, also hinged. Silver claw and ball feet and silver handles. Fitted with three mahogany 
boxes, each with patera upon the cover. 


gany and satinwood veneer, parcel gilt and inset with marble. Hinged cover, 


H. 9 in; W. 11} in; D. 64 in. c. 1780 
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Plate 325 


Figure 375. SPIRIT CASE. Satinwood veneer, inlaid with other woods. In three convex sections, the center displaying arms and crest of 
the Adam family of East Hardwick, Yorkshire. Hinged slanting top. 
H. 144 in; W. 24? in; D. 11 1n. 6.1793 


Plate 326 


Figure 376. SPIRIT CASE (Figure 375), open, fitted with bottles and glasses. 
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Figure 379. CARVING. Oak and limewood. Coat of arms of the Earl of Essex at center, 
gold; on limewood. Swags of fruit and Aowers in oak at each side. 


painted blue and red, with parcel silver and 


H. 87 in; W. 80 in. 1677-80 
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Figure 380. ARMORIAL PANEL. Oak, carved in high relief, with color and gilding. Arms of James I, with initials IR, supported 
by lion and unicorn. 
H. 46 in; W. 40 in. ¢. 1610 


Plate 330 


Figure 381. ARMORIAL PANEL. Limewood, carved in high relief, painted with parcel silver and gilt. Arms of James II, supported 


= by lion and unicorn. 
H. 35 in; W. 35 in. 1685-88 
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Figure 382. ARMORIAL PANEL. Stained limewood, carved 1n high relief with arms of George II, supported by lion and unicorn. 
H. ‘12 in; W 42 in. ¢. 1730 
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Figure 383. DOORWAY. Pine. With fluted columns and Corinthian capitals supporting foliated frieze and arched 
pediment. 


H. 13 ft; W. 8 ft 7 in; D. 12 in. €. 1740 
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Figure 384. DOORWAY. Pine. Broken scroll pediment surmounted by urn 
flanked by monkeys holding festoons of fruits and Aowers. 


H. 149 in; W. $84 in; D. ro in. ¢. 1750 
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Figure 385. Detail; upper section of DOORWAY (Figure 384). 


Plate 335 


Figure 386. DOORWAY (one of a pair). Pine. Door frame with breakfront cornice and foliated 


frieze. Pine door with sunken panels. 
H. ro2$ in; W. 484 in; D. 7} in. ¢. 1750 
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Figure 387. DOORWAY (one of a pair). Door of mahogany with sunken panels. The door frame in 
carved wood, painted gray, red, blue and parcel gilt. 
H. 108 in; W. 64 in; D. 7 in. 1776 


Plate 337 


Figure 388. MANTEL. White marble combined with yellow Sienna marble. The frieze centering a lyre held by winged sphinxes. 
Fluted pilasters with ram skulls. 
H. 49 in; W. 89 in; D. 12 in. c. 1785 
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Plate 339 


Figure 392. FRAMED SHELL-WORK (one of a pair). Carved and stained. The frame crested by a shell, surrounded by foliage. 


Shell-work representing a vase of flowers upon rockery composed of shells, corals and ferns. 
H. 32 in; W. 20 in. c. 1760 


Plate 340 


Figure 393. FRAMED SHELL- WORK. Companion to Figure 392. 
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Plate 342 


Figure 395 (above). BOX. Walnut, burr walnut veneer and other woods, mother-of-pearl and ivory. Hinged top inlaid with 


coat of arms, coronet and lion supporters. 
H. 73 in; W. 17 in; D. 12 in. Holland, ¢. 1695 


Figure 396 (below). Detail; top of BOX (Figure 395), inlaid with coat of arms. 


Plate 343 


Figure 397. PORTRAIT FRAME. Carved walnut, boxwood and ebony. Surmounted by carved cresting 
with swans and armorial shield. Oval panel in the apron, carved with children at play and 
signature: Job: Hanat. 

H. 66 in; W. 39 in. Holland, ¢. 1700 


Plate 344 


Figure 399. Detail; oval panel in apron, depicting children at play, the artist’s signature in the foreground, of PORTRAIT 
FRAME (Figure 397). 
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Figure 400. LONG-CASE CLOCK. Case of walnut and walnut veneer. The flatttopped hood 
with scroll fretwork. Movement by: Vincent Van Amelonsen, Amsterdain. 
H. 784 in; W. 174 in; D. 10} in. Holland, ¢. 1740 


Plate 346 


Figure 4o1. Detail; upper section of LONG-CASE CLOCK (Figure 400). 
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Figure 402. BELLOWS. Oak. Carved in relief with scene of the Nativity, surmounted by star. Traces of paint. 
H. 242 in; W. 94 in; D. 3 in. Germany, first quarter of XVIth century 


Plate 348 


Figure 403. BELLOWS. Walnut. Carved in high relief with warrior surrounded by scrollwork, putti and two 
winged figures. Standing amor above. 
H. 30 in; W. 124 in; D. 43 in. France, ¢. 1550 
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Figure 405. BRACKET OR CONSOLE. Gilt gesso. With shaped elongated platform and openwork apron of rocaille design. 
H. ro in; W. 42 in; D. 7 in. : France, ¢. 1750 


Figure 406. MIRROR FRAME. Carved gilt wood. Of floral design with rocailles and cherubs, with ebony interior frame. 
H. 24 in; W. 22 in. Southern Germany, ¢. 1750 
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Figure 407. BRACKET (one of a pair). Gilt gesso. Of foliage and rocaille design with three shaped shelves. 
H. 15 in; W. 16} in; D. 8} in. Northern Italy, ¢. 1750 


Plate 352 


Figure 408. BRACKET (one of a pair). Gilt gesso. Of foliage and rocaille design with shaped shelf. 
H. 18 in; W. 174 in; D. 92 in. Northern Italy, ¢. 1750 
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Plate 354 


Figure 410. Detail; corner post at foot of BED (Figure 409). 
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France, ¢. 1780 


ainted and carved decoration. 


With p 


Figure 412. HARP 


H. 593 in; W. 14} in; D. 30 in. 
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Figure 413. BRACKET CLOCK. Case of mahogany inlaid with other woods. Initial k 
inlaid in panel of door. Movement by: David Wood, 1814. Inscribed: Enterprise and Boxer. 
H. 312 in; W. 112 in. America, 1814 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


For the sake of brevity we have abbreviated references in these NOTES AND COMMENTS 
as follows: 


A.A.A.: American Art Association. 
Bell: Bell, G. H. and E. F., Old English Barometers, Winchester, 19§2. 


Harris & Sons, M., A Catalogue and Index: A Catalogue and Index of Old Furniture and Works 
of Decorative Art, Parts 1-111, London, 1928. 


Hepplewhite’s Guide: G. Hepplewhite, The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Guide, London, 
1788. 


Britten: F. J. Britten, Old Clocks and Watches and Their Makers, sth ed., London, 1922; 7th ed., 
New York, 1956. 


“English Domestic Needlework”, Metropolitan Museum, 1945: “English Domestic Needle, 
work of the XVIth, X VIIth and XVILth Centuries”, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, 1945. 


Mulliner, Decorative Arts: H. H. Mulliner, The Decorative Arts in England (1660-1780), 
London (n.d.). 


“In the Days of Queen Charlotte”, Luton Museum, 1939: “In the Days of Queen Charlotte”. 
Exhibition at Luton Public Museum in Collaboration with The British Antique Dealers’ 
Association, 1939. 


P-B. Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942: Loan Exhibition of French and English 
Art Treasures of the 18th century, in Aid of American Women’s Voluntary Services. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, 1942. 


Griffiths Collection: P. D. Griffiths Collection, Sandridgebury, Herts., England. 


Dictionary: Macquoid, Percy and Edwards, Ralph, The Dictionary of English Furniture, 3 vols., 
tst ed., London, New York, 1924-27; 2nd ed., London, 1954. 


Symonds, Charles II to George II: R. W. Symonds, English Furniture from Charles II to 
George II, New York, 1929. . 


“The Four Georges”, London, 1931: “The Four Georges”. Loan Exhibition in Aid of the 
Royal Northern Hospital, London, 25 Park Lane, 1931. 


Sheraton’s Drawing Book: T. Sheraton, The Cabinet-Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing-Book, 
in four parts. London, 1791-4. 


Chippendale’s Director: T. Chippendale, The Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s Director, London, 
1st ed., 1754; 3rd ed., 1762. 


V.and A. Museum: Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


By YVONNE HACKENBROCH 


COMMENT: Joseph Knibb was admitted to the Clockmakers’ Company in 
1670. Britten (1956), pp. 273-4. A bracket clock by Joseph Knibb, Figures 6 
and 7 in this collection. Lantern and alarm clocks of similar type are illustrated: 
Britten (1922), figs. 639 and 641. 


Formerly in the Frank Garrett Collection, London. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Frank Garrett Collection. Sale at Anderson Galleries, New 
York, February 16, 1926, lot 26. 


COMMENT: Edward East, watchmaker to Charles I and Charles II, estab- 
lished in Fleet Street in 1635, was one of the ten original assistants named in the 
charter of the Clockmakers’ Company. He was elected master in 1645 and was 
the only treasurer ever appointed. See Britten (1956), p. 273. 


COMMENT: John Andrews is mentioned as a member of the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1688. Similar clocks with basket-tops: see Britten (1956), pls. $1 
and 52. 

Such clocks, although commonly called “bracket clocks”, appear usually to 
have been placed on tables rather than on brackets. Indeed, we are aware of the 
existence of very few such clocks with their original brackets (Dictionary (19 54), 
vol. 11, p. 98, fig. 52). Since a carrying-handle was introduced about 1675, the 
moving of clocks from room to room must have been intended. This practice 
would also explain why the back plate, not visible on a wall-bracket, was 
frequently engraved with floral scrollwork enclosing the clockmaker’s name. 
The purpose of the pierced basket-top, of which this clock is an early example, 
is to allow the sound of bells to be heard more clearly, a practical consideration 
which also led to the use of fretted friezes and side panels often backed with 
colored silk. The four cherub spandrels show the bold relief typical of this early 
period—the last quarter of the seventeenth century—before the casting became 
flat and the design increasingly conventional. Cherub spandrels were the rule 
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Figures 


4,5 
Plate 4 


Figures 


6, 7 
Plate 5 


Figure 8 
Plate 6 


until Tompion, toward the end of the century, introduced additional mechani- 
cal devices requiring subsidiary dials or “strike-silent” levers to be placed in 
the upper corners. The space between these dials was frequently used for the 
clockmaker’s name, in addition to the traditional place at the back (compare 
Figures 12 and 20). 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, Charles II to George II, figs. 244 and 245, p. 298. 
Britten (1956), pl. so (back plate), p. or. 


COMMENT: Joseph Windmills, of St Martin’s-le-Grand, afterwards Mark 
Lane, was admitted to the Clockmakers’ Company in 1671. In 1691 he was 
elected member of the governing body of the Clockmakers’ Company, together 
with Thomas Tompion, Wm. Speakman and Wm. Young. He became 
master in 1702. Britten (1956), p. $01. 


COMMENT: The inlaid floral pattern on the case and the engraved fowers 
on the back plate reveal Dutch influence. The inlay follows seaweed marquetry, 
then a favorite form of decoration (compare tables, Figures 225-7), whereas the 
engraved flowers are suggestive of contemporary embroidery designs. 

See a lantern clock by Joseph Knibb, Figure 1. 


Formerly in the Frank Garrett Collection, London. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Frank Garrett Collection. Sale at Anderson Galleries, New 
York, February 16, 1926, lot 5. 


COMMENT: Jeremiah Johnson of Exchange Alley was a member of the 
Clockmakers’ Company from 1669 to 1690. See Britten (1956), p. 413. 

The floral marquetry reveals Dutch influence and is based upon engravings 
of similar character, such as Novae Florum Icones, published at Amsterdam (no 
date) by Danckerts, and Jakob van Campen, Flowers in Vases, published by 
D. Rossi in Rome, 1615. This vogue for Moral marquetry which on furniture 
lasted from Charles II to William III extended to the reign of Queen Anne 
on clock, and barometer-cases (Figure 33). Related floral motifs also occur on 
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Figure 9 
Plate 6 


Figure 10 
Plate 7 


embroideries and quilting. Inlaid panels, spiral twisted columns, fretwork and 
carved cresting combine to exhibit the variety of decoration at a period of Dutch 
supremacy in English furniture design. 


Formerly in the Henry P. Strause Collection, Washington, D.C. 
EXHIBITED: Virginia Museum of Fine Atts, Richmond, Va., 1936-48. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Henry P. Strause Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York, October 23, 1948, lot 241, pp. 62-3. 

The Henry P. Strause Collection of Clocks. Catalogue published by the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va., 1937, no. C.-33, pl. vir. 


COMMENT: Delander was apprenticed to Charles Halstead in 1692 and 
admitted to the Clockmakers’ Company in 1699. He had been in the service of 
Thomas Tompion. See Britten (1956), p. 364. An early example with arched 
hood and dial, providing a convenient space for a tablet inscribed with the 
clockmaker’s name. It was the custom formerly to engrave the name less 
conspicuously upon the dial plate below the chapter ring. 


Formerly in the Frank Garrett Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Frank Garrett Collection. Sale at Anderson Galleries, New 
York, February 16, 1926, lot 18. 


COMMENT: Serial no. 27/344. Typical of Tompion’s long-case clocks, 
except when made on Royal commission, is the simplicity of form. Pierced 
fretwork, backed by colored silk, constitutes the only decoration, in addition to 
plain columns flanking the dial, and three vase-shaped finials. Carefully 
balanced profiles and proportions and the natural beauty of walnut veneer 
combine to add distinction to Tompion’s clock-cases, equalled only by those 
of his close friend and associate George Graham. Tompion and Graham are 
buried together at Westminster Abbey. See also Comment to Figures 316 
and 317. 

Thomas Tompion (1639-1713), one of England’s greatest clock and watch- 
makers, joined the Clockmakers’ Company in 1671. About 1711 he took 
George Graham into partnership, who continued alone after Tompion’s death. 
See Britten (1956), pp. 276-80. Similar clocks, which do not occur frequently, 
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Figure 11 
Plate 7 


Figures 
12, 13 
Plates 
8,9 


Figures 


14, 15 
Plate 10 


are illustrated in Symonds, Furniture Making in XVIIth and XVIIIth Century 
England, fig. 304, p. 192. Another example, exhibited at the Antique Dealers’ 
Fair, London, 1954, illustrated p. $3 of the catalogue. 


Formerly in the Hansard Watt, Wetherfield and Henry P. Strause Collections. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Britten (1922), figs. 446 and 447, p. 300. 


COMMENT: Apart from cleaning labels, dating back to 1811, there is pasted 
in the clock-case a “Tablet shewing for every day in the year at noon how much 
the equal of mean time is faster or slower than the apparent or sun’s time”, 
printed by N. Delander. 

Almost identical clock illustrated: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 36, p. 91. 


Formerly in the H. H. Mulliner Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Mulliner, Decorative Arts, fig. 60. 


COMMENT: The letters SN, engraved between the dials, stand for “Schlag” 
and “Nicht’’, occasionally substituted for “strike-silent” after the accession of 
George I. Similar bracket clock by Tompion, of a type not unusual for the 
master, illustrated: Symonds, Furniture Making in XVIIth and XVIIIth Century 
England, fig. 352, p. 223. See Comment to Figure 3. 


Formerly in the Griffiths and Geoffrey Bowes-Lyon Collections. 


EXHIBITED: “Art Treasures Exhibition”, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York, 1955. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Christie’s sale catalogue (various properties), December 10, 1953, lot 9. 
The Connoisseur, March 1954, p. $2. 
Catalogue of the “Art Treasures Exhibition”, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York, 1955, no. 205. 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 19, p. 131. 
Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 68. 
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Figures 
16, 17 
Plate 11 


Figure 18 
Plate 12 


Figures 
19, 21 
Plates 
12, 13 


COMMENT: I. Paulet was active in London during the late seventeenth and 
eatly eighteenth centuries. His work includes a silver-gilt table clock at the 
V. & A. Museum, of identical design. See Britten (1956), p. 450. 

Following contemporary bracket clocks in shape, this clock is of reduced 
size designed with arched dial and case, to accommodate the elaborate calendar 
alarum mechanism required on travels. 


Formerly in the collection of Arthur H. Spero, New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Arthur H. Spero Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernét Galleries, 
New York, November 5, 1943, lot 48, p. 14. 


COMMENT: The Gothic character of this clock-case, though incorporating 
Georgian details, classical columns and a touch of rusticity, recalls illustrations 
in R. Manwaring, Carpenter's Guide to Gothic Railings, London, 1765, particu, 
larly pl. 2, “Magnificent Gothick Gates’. 


Formerly in the collection of David Belasco. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the David Belasco Collection. Sale at Anderson Galleries, 
New York, December 12, 1931, lot 1233, p. 187. 


COMMENT: Daniel Quare (1648-1724), first of St Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
afterwards at the King’s Arms, Exchange Alley, was one of the greatest horo- 
logists of his time, ranking with Tompion. He joined the Clockmakers’ 
Company in 1671. Stephen Horseman, admitted to the Company in 1709, 
was apprenticed to Quare in 1702 and became his partner in 1718. Quare and 
Horseman were the inventors of the repeating watch. See Britten (1956), p. 457. 
Similar clock: Symonds, “Clockmaking in Provincial England”, Country Life 
Annual, 1950, pp. 110-16. See Comment to Figures 316 and 317. Another 
similar clock: Catalogue of the Frank Garrett Collection, Sale at Anderson 
Galleries, New York, February 16, 1926, lot 13. 


COMMENT: Longvcase clocks continued to be made in the provinces, 
particularly in the North of England, after this type had been generally 
discontinued by London clockmakers, who favored hanging clocks, then a 
new type of time-piece (compare Figure 22). Few London-made clockcases 
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Figure 20 
Plate 13 


Figure 22 
Plate 14 


Figure 23 
Plate 14 


of this or any period display such rich carving, including Gothic tracery. 
Compare a similar long-case clock: Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, p. 100, fig. 58. 


Formerly in the collection of Walter J. Iden, London. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Cescinsky, H., The Old English Maver Clockmakers and Their Clocks, 
figs. 235 and 236, p. 148. 


COMMENT: George Graham (1673-1751), known as “honest George 
Graham”, was admitted to the Clockmakers’ Company in 1695 and, during 
the following year, came to work for Thomas Tompion. During Tompion’s 
later years he left the direction of his business to George Graham, who continued 
it after Tompion’s death. Graham, “whose curious inventions do Honour to ye 
British Genius”, shares the same tombstone with Tompion at Westminster 
Abbey. See Britten (1956), pp. 279-80, and Comments to Figures 3 and 10. 


Formerly in the collections of Benjamin M. Jackson and Nathan Cushing, 
Providence, R.I. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Nathan Cushing Collection. Sale at the Anderson _ 

Galleries, February 27, 1930, fig. 135, p. 37. 
Nutting, W., Furniture Treasury, vol. u, fig. 3406. 
Nutting, W., The Clock Book, fig. 247, p. $5. 


COMMENT: John Jones became master of the Clockmakers’ Company in 
1762. See Britten (1956), p. 414. 


Formerly in the collections of the Prince of Wales (afterwards George IV), 
Louis Welfe, “Maitre de cuisine’ at Carlton House, and of Hansard Watt. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Britten (1920), fig. 449, pp. 351-2. 


COMMENT: Christopher Pinchbeck, Clockmaker to the King, elected 
honorary freeman of the Clockmakers’ Company in 1781, was the son of 
Christopher Pinchbeck, inventor of an alloy called “Pinchbeck Metal” and of 
the “Astronomico-Musical Clock”. See Britten (1956), p. 284. 
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Figures 


24, 25 
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Figures 
26, 27 
Plate 16 


Figure 28 
Plate 17 


Figure 30 
Plate 18 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 241, p. 295. 


COMMENT: James Tregent was elected honorary freeman of the Clock- 
makers’ Company in 1791. He was watchmaker to the Prince of Wales, and 
intimate of Garrick, Sheridan and other notables of the theater. See Britten 


(1956), p. 486. 


Formerly in the collection of Mr Carroll M. Hall, Jamestown, N.Y. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dawson, P., “Clocks made for the Turkish Market’, The Antique Collector, 
vol. 16, 1945, figs. 12 and 12a, pp. 96-9 and pp. 208-10. 


COMMENT: Louis Recordon, in business from 1785 to 1810, patented a 
pedometer winding for watches in 1780. Associated with the firm of Perkins 
and Spencer of 44 Snow Hill (1775-94). 

Clocks for Eastern countries, usually with Turkish numerals, exist frequently 
in specially designed cases with domed tops. The best among these were made 
with tortoise-shell veneers and moldings, but lacquer with painted decoration 
or mahogany veneer also occur. An almost identical case of mahogany veneer 
encloses an automaton clock signed by Street. 


Formerly in the collection of Wadsworth R. Lewis, Ridgefield, Conn. 
EXHIBITED: “In the Days of Queen Charlotte”, Luton Museum, 1939. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the exhibition, “In the Days of Queen 
Charlotte”, Luton Museum, 1939, no. 26. 

Illustrated: Catalogue of the Wadsworth R. Lewis Collection. Sale at Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, New York, April 2, 1943, fig. 424, Pp- 30. 


Formerly in the Griffiths and Mrs Henry Oppenheim Collections. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the collection of Mrs Henry Oppenheim. Sale 
at Christie’s, May 24, 1933, lot 41. 


II 


Figure 31 
Plate 18 


Figure 32 
Plate 19 


Figure 33 
Plate 19 


Figure 35 
Plate 20 


Figure 36 
Plate 20 


COMMENT: On August 2, 1685, Daniel Quare was granted a patent for 
his portable barometer which “may be carried to any place, though turned 
upside down without spilling one drop of the quicksilver or letting any air 
into the tube and yet nevertheless the air shall have the same liberty to operate 
upon it as on those common ones now in use with respect to the weight of the 
atmosphere”. (Bell, p. 20.) A similar barometer at the Philadelphia Museum of 
Axst. Other examples, also by Quare, illustrated: Britten (1922), fig. 463, p. 311; 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 11, p. 30; Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 
256, p. 302. 


Formerly in the Howard Eric Collection, New York. 


COMMENT: Ivory barometers are very rare. Other examples by Quare: 
Dictionary (1954), fig. 10, p. 30; Symonds, Charles II to George Il, fig. 257, 
p- 303; Hughes, Collecting Antiques, pl. 256 (V. and A. Museum); Antiques, 
May 1953, p. 420 (Royal Collections, Buckingham Palace, London); Bell, 
pls. 20 and 21. 


Formerly in the collection of A. Bagrit, Levens House, Cumberland, England, 
the house for which the barometer was originally made. 


COMMENT: Almost identical barometer from Levens Hall, Westmorland. 
See Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 19, p. 33. Another example: Nutting, Furniture 
Treasury, vol. 11, fig. 4978. 


See Comment to Figure 8. 


COMMENT: John Hallifax’s tombstone in St Mary’s Churchyard, Barnsley, 
is inscribed: “In memory of Mr John Halifax of this town, whose abilities and 
virtue few in these times have attained. His art and industry were such that his 
numerous inventions will be a lasting monument of his merit. He departed 
this life Sept. 25, 1750.” Britten (1956), p. 395. The case is modeled in exact 
conformity with contemporary long clock-cases. Compare Figure 18. 

Two similar barometers: Bell, pl. 32. 


Formerly in the Henry Hirsch Collection, London. 
EXHIBITED: “The Four Georges”, London, 1931. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Harris & Sons, M., A Catalogue and Index, Part 111, 1928, fig. 25591, p. 477. 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 24, p. 34. 


I2 


Figures 


37, 38 
Plate 21 


Figure 39 
Plate 22 


Figure 40 
Plate 22 


Figures 


41, 42, 43 
Plates 


#5» 24, 25 


Catalogue of the exhibition, “The Four Georges”, London, 1931, fig. on 
p. 60. 

Wenham, E., “The Evolution of the Barometer’, Antiques, vol. 1, no. 6, 
1946, fig. 9, pp. 383-4. 


COMMENT: John Whitehurst (1713-88) of Derby, later of Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, F.R.S., was a well-known maker of turret and other clocks and 
inventor of tell-tale clocks. See Britten (1956), p. 497. 


Formerly at the Dower House of Harewood House, Yorkshire. 


EXHIBITED: Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, London, 1956. 


COMMENT: Conceived entirely in the French taste, this barometer imme- 
diately proves its English origin by the English captions on the plate, and 
especially by the gilt decoration which, with the mask, in France would almost 
surely have been of ormolu rather than of wood. Similar masks of laughing 
satyrs appear in France in the ornamental designs of Bérain and Watteau, 
applied in ormolu on furniture from the period of Boulle to Cressent. 


COMMENT: John Patrick was admitted to the Clockmakers’ Company in 
1712. See Britten (1956), p. 450. 

Patrick claimed the invention of the diagonal barometer mounted on a square 
or rectangular frame, the other upright part of the frame usually bearing a 
thermometer, the center filled with a mirror: “a looking glass commodiously 
placed on the same frame between the barometer and thermometer, whereby 
ladies and gentlemen at the same time they dress may accommodate their habit 
to the weather—an invention not only curious but also profitable and pleasant”. 
(Bell, p. 27.) 

Patrick used a diagonal barometer in his advertisement of 1708 (Bell, pl. 7). 

Similar barometer: Dictionary (1954), fig. 6, p. 28; Bell, pl. 27. 


Originally owned by Lord Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, at Cumnor Place, 
Berkshire. 
Formerly in the collection of William Randolph Hearst, St Donat’s Castle. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, February 1954, p. 166. 
Richardson, T., Fragments and Details of Architecture, Decoration and Furniture 
of the Elizabethan Period, New York, 1841, Ch. 7, pl. 38. 
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Figures 
44, 45 
Plates 
26, 27 


COMMENT: Known as “The Cumnor Bed” and associated with the history 
of Lord Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester and his wife, Amy Robsart, to whom 
he was secretly married, who died or was murdered at Cumnor Place in 1560. 
This date would appear to be somewhat early in view of the style of the bed, 
which may have come from Cumnor Place after Amy Robsart’s death. How- 
ever, engraved sources of design, likely to have influenced the carver, do not 
entirely exclude the possibility of the earlier date—circa 1560. Similar elements 
of design occur in the sequence Caryatidum by Jan Vredeman de Vries (1527- 
1604), engraved by Gerard de Jode, Antwerp, circa 1560, and also in his 
Horizontal Panels in Strap Work, Antwerp, 1555-60. Comparable divisions of 
a book plate into a complicated system of compartments such as exist in the 
headboard of the bed appear on the title-page of Anatomy Compendiosa Totius 
Anatomiae Delineatio by Thomas Geminus, London, 1545. Frequently Geminus 
also included caryatides, lions’ masks or bunches of fruit in his designs. These 
recur in his sequence of twenty-eight ornamental subjects in Morysse and 
Damashin, published in 1548, which contains arabesques similar to those inside 
and outside the tester of this bed. Another pattern book with similar arab- 
esques: Nielles et Moresques by Baltazar Sylvius, Amsterdam, circa 1554, also 
reveals close affinity of design. 

That the decoration of the bed should be entirely free from Italian influences 
is significant of Tudor art. Religious differences had strained the relationship 
with Rome. In consequence English artists were more readily inclined to accept 
artistic forms and ideas from France and Holland than from Italy. A French 
oak bed of the reign of Henri II at the Cluny (illustrated: Apollo, vol. 1v, 1926, 
fig. 4, p. 26), although less boldly carved, reveals a basic relationship. The 
various Dutch engravings already cited demonstrate the dependence upon 
Dutch designs. 

For similar carving compare the oak chimney-piece of the carved parlor of 
Gregynog: Country Life, London, vol. xLvI, no. 1196, December 6, 1919, p. 668. 


Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Formerly in the W. H. Mulville, England, the Reverend Foster, Londonderry, 
Ireland, and Griffiths Collections. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $23. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, fig. 1, p. 266. 
Symonds, Charles II to George Ll, fig. 159, p. 1973 fig. 202, p. 239. 
Symonds, The Present State of Old English Furniture, fig. 72, p. 83. 
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Figure 47 
Plate 28 


Figure 49 
Plate 29 


Symonds, “Tea and Supper Tables”, The Antique Collector, vol. 17, no. 3, 
1946, fig. 1, pp. 84-90. 

Symonds, “Furniture—The Quality of Mahogany Furniture”, The Connois- 
seur, vol. LXXIX, 1927, fig. 13, p. 230. 

de Serre, “For the Connoisseur—Dumb Waiters”, Country Life, vol. Lrx, 
April 24, 1926, p. $4. 


COMMENT: Undoubtedly carved by the same hand is a fire screen on similar 
tripod base: Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 201, p. 237. 


Formerly in the H. H. Mulliner Collection, London. 


EXHIBITED: “In the Days of Queen Charlotte’, Luton Museum, 1939, 
HO. 23. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the exhibition, “In the Days of Queen Charlotte”, Luton 
Museum, 1939, fig. 28, pl. rx. 

Apollo, vol. xxxvull, no. 222, 1943, “An Anniversary Exhibition at Messrs 
M. Harris & Sons, Ltd”, fig. 1, pp. 29-30. 


COMMENT: Similar wine coolers: Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. $, p. 373. 
Harris & Sons, A Catalogue and Index, Part 11, 1928, fig. 26117, p. 465. 
McBride, A Treasury of Antiques, fig. 16. 


Formerly in the Alfted H. Caspary Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 


Catalogue of the Alfted H. Caspary Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, April 29-30, 1955, lot 276. 


COMMENT: The first designs in England featuring anthemium and Greek 
fret in the neo-classic style were published in Stuart and Revett, Antiquities of 
Athens, 1762. Designs similar to the ormolu handles appear in Robert and James 
Adam’s Works of Architecture, vol. u1, pl. vim, entitled “Various designs for 
furniture, locks etc.”, engraved 1770 and published 1778. Anthemium, Greek 
fret, similar rosettes and hoof feet are characteristic motifs of decoration of the 
neo-classic period in England. They blend harmoniously with the architectural 
backgrounds of rooms, where similar motifs occur on carpets, ceilings, wall 
panels and doorways. Compare the “Ceiling of Lady Wynn’s dressing room”, 


1) 


‘Figures 


$0, $1, $2 
Plates 


30, 31 


Figure $3 
Plate 32 


Figure $4 
Plate 32 


Figure $5 
Plate 33 


Figure 56 
Plate 33 


vol. 1, pl. xxiv, in Adam’s Works of Architecture, and the pair of doorways 
from Basildon Park, Figure 387. See that Comment, where similar ornaments 
are discussed. 


Formerly in the collection of Miss Bouverie, Delapre Abbey, Northampton, 
England. 


COMMENT: A pen drawing by Robert Adam at the Soane Museum, 
London: “Sideboard table for the Earl of Ashburnham, Adelphi 7th May 
1774. , illustrates a similar sideboard together with two urn stands. 

A similar pair of urns on pedestals, from the collection of Earl Howe, is 
illustrated: Christie’s sale catalogue, December 8, 1933, lot 94, frontispiece. 


COMMENT: “Joyned stools”, resembling small tables, were the principal 
form of seat furniture until about 1600, in addition to benches. The slightly 
splayed legs, in combination with stretchers, assure sturdiness. Probably of East 
Anglian origin. 

Two similar stools, also with scalloped apron and reeded baluster legs, at the 
V. and A. Museum. A similar stool illustrated: Dictionary (1954), vol. U1, 
fig. 9, p. 168. 


Formerly in the Macquoid Collection, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Macquoid, P., The Age of Oak, fig. 121, pp. 148 and 150. 


COMMENT: The angular construction reveals the derivation of this type of 
chair from earlier box-shaped seats, and from simple stools to which a carved 
back panel has been added. The rectangular seat, soon to assume wedge shape, 
was probably intended for a cushion. 


REFERENCES: Ward, J. D. U., “Early English Baby Chairs”, Antiques, 
vol. XL, no. 4, 1941, fig. 3, pp. 224 and 225. 


COMMENT: Almost identical chair, but without cross bar, at the V. and A. 
Museum: Catalogue of the V. and A. Museum; Edwards, English Chairs, fig. 27. 
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Figures 
$7» $8, $9 
Plates 


34s 35, 36 


Figure 60 
Plate 37 
(Color) 


Figures 

61, 62, 63 
Plates 

38 (Color), 
39» 40 


Figure 64 
Plate 41 


Figures 
65, 66 
Plates 
Me &; 


Also: Cescinsky, H., “The Development of the English Chair”, part v, Apollo, 
vol. XXXII, 1941, fig. 3, pp. 79-80; Maciver, P., “Chairs made for Children”, 
The Antique Collector, August 22, 1931, pp. 333 ff. 


COMMENT: For a side chair of identical design, evidently from the same 
set, see Harris & Sons, M., The English Chair, pl. 22, p. 92. See Comment to 
Figure 77. 


Formerly in the collection of General John Shearman, Grange House, 
Kilkenny, Ireland. 


EXHIBITED: “English Domestic Needlework”, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, 1945. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Remington, English Domestic Needlework, Catalogue of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1945, fig. 65. 


COMMENT: These stools are early examples of seat furniture with crossed 
baluster-shaped stretchers and central finial. Earlier rectangular oak stools were 
provided with straight, bar-shaped stretchers. After the Restoration, however, 
stretchers developed more elaborate decorative features, of which the baluster 
shape may be considered the earliest form, followed by crossed serpentine-shaped 
stretchers, displayed on a variety of chairs in the collection, including Figures 
65-6. 


Part of a set of six chairs formerly in the collection of Sallie A. Hert. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Sallie A. Hert Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York, November 28, 1949, lot 264. 


COMMENT: Two companion chairs at the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City, Miss. In the style of Daniel Marot (1662-1752), 
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Figure 67 
Plate 44 


Figure 68 
Plate 45 


whose influence is evident in other objects of this collection, including the gilt 
chandelier, Figure 188, the gilt sconces, Figure 187, and the mirror, Figure 160. 
This dependence of English furniture-makers on the engraved designs of Marot, 
who, following William III, remained in England from 1694 to 1698, renders 
it frequently difficult to determine whether such chairs are of English or Dutch 
origin. 

The exaggerated height of men’s periwigs and ladies’ head-dress during the 
reien of William III and the early years of Queen Anne is said to have led to 
the production of high-backed chairs such as these. Occasionally they are referred 
to as “periwig chairs’. 

A very similar set of six chairs, two of which are illustrated, was sold at 
Christie’s, July 18, 1928, lot 86. 


Formerly in the collection of Sir George Donaldson, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 65, p. 248. 


COMMENT: An identical pair of chairs, property of Phillips of Hitchin, 
also has caned backs and upholstered seats, with the original canvas preserved, 
printed with the name of the English upholsterer. That fact would seem to 
establish that these chairs were constructed with the seats upholstered and not 
caned as has sometimes been suggested. 

The horizontal stretchers with their vertical emphasis approximate the shape 
of the cresting above the chair back. This repetition reveals a harmony of design 
characteristic of a small group of English carved walnut furniture of the period 
(compare Figures 57-59, 61-3, 65 and 68). 


Believed to be from Kimbolton Castle. 
EXHIBITED: Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, London, 1956. 


COMMENT: Similar arm chair, but without cresting, from Kimbolton 
Castle: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, pl. rx. A set of six similar arm chairs, also 
without cresting, in the collection of Robert W. J. Rushbrooke: Macquoid, 
The Age of Walnut, fig. 25 (one), p. 25. Arm chairs of similar design, but 
without crest, are engraved in L’CEwvre de Daniel Marot, edition A. Guérinet, 
vol. 1, pl. 67. 
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Figures 
70, 71 
Plates 


47 (Color), 
48 (Color) 


Figure 72 
Plate 49 


Figure 73 
Plate 50 


Figure 74 
Plate 51 


Formerly in the collection of Mr Robert Tritton, England. 


EXHIBITED: “Exhibition of Art Treasures”, no. 31, Grafton Galleries, 
London, 1928. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the “Exhibition of Art Treasures”, London, 1928, no. 31, p- 9. 


COMMENT: It is most unusual for wing chairs to have retained their original 
needlework covering which has almost always suffered from use and dis. 
appeared. This chair, however, as well as Figures 80-2 and 90 still retain their 
original covering. Equally unusual is the fact that three of these four chairs 
display their original needlework on the outer sides of the wings. 

The chairmaker, assisted by the upholsterer, supplied the basic wooden frame, 
varying only in such details as seat rail and supports. These wing chairs, as no 
other seat furniture, were created especially for the display of colorful needle, 
work, including story-telling elements and flowers. There can be little doubt 
that such needlework was produced by the ladies of the house, whose skill, 
patience and diligence they attest—a skill to be expected in a country where the 
art of needlework has been cultivated since early medieval times. 


Formerly in the Joseph E. Widener Collection, Lynnewood Hall, Elkins Park, 
Philadelphia. 


COMMENT: Similar ‘chairs: Symonds, The Present State of Old English 
Furniture, fig. 42. Tipping and Hussey, English Homes, Period tv, vol. m1, fig. 338, 
p- 231; fig. 339, p. 232; fig. 340, p. 233. 


From a set of four, formerly in the Copson Manor Collection, Surrey, England, 
and that of James W. Barney, New York. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942. 


Formerly in the collection of Sir William Mount, The Old Rectory, Alder- 
maston. 


COMMENT: This chair and the following two (Figures 75 and 76) belong to 
a small group of early eighteenth-century chairs of graceful simplicity, character 
istic of the Queen Anne period. Here the veneered concave back with shaped 
outlines merges into the curving arms, with supports attached to oval seats or 
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Figure 75 
Plate 52 


Figure 76 
Plate 53 


Figure 77 
Plate 54 


Figure 78 
Plate 55 


seat rails. The back, too generous to be termed a splat, offers an ideal surface 
for veneering in figured walnut, enhanced by curving contours vaguely reminis- 
cent of contemporary silver shapes. 

These chairs reveal a new trend in taste, displaying exquisite woods rather 
than elaborate decoration, a reaction, no doubt, following a period of profuse 
carvings and inlay work. This trend, originating in Holland, was anticipated 
in a few somewhat earlier pieces, as, for instance, a walnut card table of about 
1700 (Figure 236). Following the reign of Queen Anne, mahogany tended to 
replace walnut, a gradual change which brought about a revival of carved and 
occasionally parcel-gilt decoration. 


Formerly in the collection of Sir Henry Bunbury, The Manor House, 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, England. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $18. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Harris & Sons, M., The English Chair, pl. 25, p. 95. 


COMMENT: Compare Comment to Figure 74. 


COMMENT: The plain modified vase-shaped splat united by equally plain 
uprights, occupies the center of the chair back in much the same fashion that 
caned panels filled the center of elaborately carved William and Mary period 
walnut chairs (compare Figures 57-9). New elements of style, typical of the 
Queen Anne period, are the simplicity of form, enhanced by gently curving 
lines, the “spoon-shaped”’ back, cabriole legs and stretchers—combining to form 
a definite departure from the angular construction of earlier periods. 

The stretchers on this set of chairs are an unusual characteristic at this period. 
Few examples of cabriole furniture of the Queen Anne and Early Georgian 
periods were designed with stretchers because it was considered that their presence 
interfered with the curving outlines (compare Comment to Figure 257). This 
set of chairs, constructed with cabriole front legs and raked back legs, would 
seem to represent an unusual transitional type, in which scrolled stretchers 
reminiscent of an earlier period, enhance the otherwise restrained design. 


COMMENT: The X-shaped legs are an unusual feature, reminiscent of 
ancient folding chairs and Renaissance arm chairs. 
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Figure 79 
Plate 56 


Figures 
81, 82 
Plates 

58 (Color), 
59 


Figure 83 
Plate 60 


Figure 86 
Plate 63 


Figures 
87, 88 
Plates-— 
64, 65 


EXHIBITED: “Art Treasures Exhibition’, Christie’s, London, 1932; 
“English Domestic Needlework”, Metropolitan Museum, 1945. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the “Art Treasures Exhibition”, Christie’s, London, 1932 
fig. $I, opposite p. 13. 

Jourdain, M., “Easy Chairs of the Late XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries” 
Apollo, vol. xxx1v, no. 202, 1941, fig. 2, pp. 81-2. 

Antiques, May 1955, fig. 1, p. 398. 


Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


? 


Formerly in the collections of the Duchess of Marlborough and Viscount 
Downe, Wykeham Abbey, Scarborough, Yorkshire, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Jourdain, M., “Furniture at Wykeham Abbey”, Apollo, October 1947, 
fig. 4, p. 80. 


Formerly in the collection of John F. Talmage. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the collection of John F. Talmage. Sale at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, November 18, 1933, fig. 205, p. 73. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, R. W., Charles II to George Il, fig. 82, p. 135. 
Symonds, R. W., The Present State of Old English Furniture, p. 28. 


‘COMMENT: This stool offers one of the earliest examples of cabriole legs, 


terminating in hairy paw feet of a rather undeveloped, inanimate type. 


Formerly in the John Inness Kane Collection, New York. 


COMMENT: Two companion chairs in the Frick Collection, another at the 
Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New York. Yet another 
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Figure 90 
Plate 67 
(Color) 


Figure 91 
Plate 68 
(Color) 


Figures 


93, 94 
Plates 


70, 71 


Figures 
95, 96 
Plates 


Net iE) 


companion chair formerly in the collection of Sir Charles Allom: Dictionary 
(1954), vol. 1, fig. 93, p. 256. A pedestal with identical crest at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

An unusual feature of these chairs is their decoration with originally gilt 
pewter appliqués, displaying angels’ heads and foliage. Only on one other arm 
chair in the collection (Figures 109-10) do pewter mounts appear. Pewter was, 
no doubt, intended to compete with carved and gilt wood decoration, offering 
the advantage of easy recasting in any required number in lieu of the necessity 
of recarving identical motifs in wood. 


Formerly in the Gerald Bevan Collection. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942; “English 
Domestic Needlework”, Metropolitan Museum, 1945. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Comstock, H., “English Life Reflected in English Chairs”, American 
Collector, vol. xv, no. 8, 1946, fig. I, p. 12. 

Remington, English Domestic Needlework, Catalogue of the Metropolitan . 
Museum, 1945, fig. 68. 


COMMENT: An unusual feature is the straight upper edge of the chair back, 
deviating from the traditional curving shape reminiscent of the upward trend of 
high-backed William and Mary chairs. Here horizontal lines are stressed not 
only in the chair back but also in the plain seat rail which swings out to receive 
the scrolling arm rests. 


Formerly in the collection of Captain Norman Colville, Penheale Manor, 
Egloskerry, Cornwall, England. 


Formerly in the Alexander Cochrane Collection. 


COMMENT: Companion chair at the Metropolitan Museum. 


COMMENT: The elephant device is the crest of the Shropshire family of 
Corbet of Moreton Corbet, as recorded in the Heralds’ Visitation of Shropshire 
of 1623. A chair of similar design but with upholstered back is illustrated: 
Harris & Sons, M., The English Chair, pl. 34B, p. 104. 
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Figures 


97, 98, 99 
Plates 


749 75 


Figure 100 
Plate 76 


Figure 101 
Plate 77 


Figure 102 
Plate 77 


Figures 
103, 104 
Plates 


78, 79 


Formerly in the Robert J. Dunham Collection, Chicago, Ill. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Robert J. Dunham Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, May 10, 1947, lot 361, p. 133. 

Ormsbee, T. H., Prime Antiques and their Current Prices, New York, 1947, 
p- 103 right. 


Formerly in the collection of Mrs Henry Oppenheim, London. 
EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. 484. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the collection of Mrs Henry Oppenheim. Sale at Christie’s, 
London, May 24, 1933, lot 62. 

Wenham, E., “Mrs. Henry Oppenheim’s Collection’, Country Life, London, 
vol. LXXIII, no. 1894, May 6, 1933, fig. 2, p. 478. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, No. $25. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Parke-Bernet sale catalogue (various properties), December 3, 1938, lot 78. 


COMMENT: Possibly companion chair: Catalogue of the Griffiths Collec 
tion. Sale at Christie’s, May 10, 1939, lot 180. Same chair: Symonds, Charles II 
to George II, fig. 19, p. 41; fig. 95, p. 149. 


COMMENT: The loop design of the back is entirely unconventional and 
original at this early period, when vase-shaped splats with pronounced vertical 
tendencies were the rule. This motif anticipates a later concept. Compare the 
cheval fire screen, Figure 336, and see that Comment. 


Formerly in the collections of Mrs Charles Hunter, Griffiths, and Mrs Wilfred 
Buckley, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Sotheby’s sale catalogue (various properties), June 25, 1937, lot 105. 
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Figure 105 
Plate 80 


Figure 106 
Plate 81 
(Color) 


Figures 
107, 108 
Plates 

82 (Color), 
83 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $04; 
“English Domestic Needlework”, Metropolitan Museum, 1945. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Comstock, H., “English Life Reflected in English Chairs”, American Col- 
lector, vol. xv, no. 8, 1946, fig. 4, p.14. 

Remington, English Domestic Needlework, Catalogue of the Metropolitan 
Museum, 1945, fig. 66. 

Symonds, Charles II to George Il, fig. 2, in color, opposite p. 3. 


COMMENT: Companion chair, from an original set of six: Dictionary (1954), 
vol. 1, fig. 108, p. 261. 

At Stoneleigh Abbey there is a set of six similar chairs with needlework, 
undoubtedly designed by the same hand, surmounted by arms of Leigh and 
Holbech. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 
EXHIBITED: “English Domestic Needlework”, Metropolitan Museum, 1945. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, Charles II to George I, frontispiece in color. 
Symonds, The Present State of Old English Furniture, fig. 43. 
Antiques, vol. LIII, no. 2, 1948, frontispiece, p. 112. 


The needlework formed part of the Hyde Heirlooms, Hyde Hall, Stockport, 
Cheshire, England. Thereafter in the Condé Nast Collection, New York. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942; “English 
Domestic Needlework’, Metropolitan Museum, 1945. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Harris & Sons, M., A Catalogue and Index, Part 1, 1928, fig. F 14367, p. 121; 
the needlework coverings on other chair frames. 

Remington, English Domestic Needlework, Catalogue of the Metropolitan 
Museum, 1945, fig. 67. 

Catalogue of the Condé Nast Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York, January 9, 1943, pp. 195, 481. 
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Figures 
109, II0 
Plates 
84, 85 


Figure 111 
Plate 85 


Figure 112 
Plate 86 


Figure 114 
Plate 88 - 


Formerly in the collection of the Earl of Strathmore. 


COMMENT: Pair of arm chairs, undoubtedly by the same hand, of mahogany 
with parcel gilding, but without pewter mounts, at Nostell Priory, Yorkshire. 
See Comment to Figures 87-8. The arms are of a transitional design between 
the earlier scrolled construction of the sides of wing chairs and the later out- 
curving or scrolled arms frequently terminating in the form of eagle or lion heads. 


Formerly in the collections of the Dukes of Buckingham and Chandos at 
Stowe, Colonel H. H. Mulliner and Lady Evelyn Beauchamp. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the H. H. Mulliner Collection. Christie’s sale, July 1, 1924, 
lot 111. 
Christie’s sale catalogue (various properties), May 12, 1955, lot 106. 
Mulliner, Decorative Arts, fig. 8. 


COMMENT: This stool originated at Stowe, seat of Richard Temple, Lord 
Cobham in 1714, created a Viscount in 1718. It formed part of a set of chairs, 
stools and two settees, to which gesso tables and a fire screen of related, though 
not identical design, may be added. Parts of the set are at Windsor Castle, a 
settee is at the Metropolitan Museum. A chair is illustrated: Dictionary (1954), 
vol. 1, fig. 138, p. 270, and Edwards and Jourdain, Georgian Cabinet Makers 
(1955), pl. 33, fig. 32. 

The contrasting treatment of flat surface strapwork and the bolder relief of 
lion masks and foliage on the cabriole legs is characteristic of the entire set of 
seat furniture from Stowe. The gesso strapwork is reminiscent of similar though 
earlier decoration on mirror frames and table tops ftom the workshop of Moore 
and Gumley, who specialized in gesso and whose work the set at Stowe recalls. 
The strapwork frieze of the stool would seem to represent the traditional element, 
known from engravings by Daniel Marot and Bérain, whereas the bolder 
carving of the lion motifs introduces contemporary design, familiar from 
mahogany furniture of that period. 


Formerly in the J. B. Trevor Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 1, p. 316. 
Parke-Bernet sale catalogue (various properties), October 18, 1947, lot 387. 
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Figure 115 
Plate 89 


Figures 
I16, I17 
Plates 


Ges: 


Figures 
118, 119 
Plates 


925,03 


Figures 
120,121, 
122 
Plates 


945 95 96 


COMMENT: Similar pair of hall chairs in the Detroit Institute of Arts. Hall 
chairs were introduced during the early part of the eighteenth century. Formality 
of a kind to impose restrictions upon comfort is their basic characteristic. Backs 
are straight, frequently displaying arms or carvings, and seats are never caned or 
upholstered. In the third edition (1762) of the Director, Chippendale features 
hall chairs on pls. xvii and xvi, explaining that “one uses only wooden seats”*. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, NO. $00. 


COMMENT: This chair would seem to furnish the earliest example in the 
collection of a perforated splat, divided into four plain perpendicular uprights. 
This is a later deviation from the solid vase-shaped splat which still later 
developed into more fanciful designs. The yoke top with projecting scrolls is 
a feature typical of a group of English chairs, made before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Compare two side chairs, Figures 97-8, and a simplified 
variation of the yoke back on the “barber’s chair”, Figure 118. The balance of 
horizontal lines, contrasting with the vertical movement of splats and uprights, 
reveals a harmony of design which the succeeding generation tended to modify 
by introducing more elaborate details, frequently rendered in French, Gothic or 
Chinese taste. Compare Figure 124. 


Formerly in the Thomas B. Clarke Collection, New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Thomas B. Clarke Collection. Sale at the American Art 
Association, New York, December 5, 1931, lot 846. 


COMMENT: Compare a similar chair: Symonds, The Present State of Old 
English Furniture, fig. 40. See Comment to Figures 116-17. 


Formerly in the collections of Captain Norman Colville, Penheale Manor, 
Egloskerry, Cornwall, and the Earl of Wilton, Ditchley Park. 


EXHIBITED: “Art Treasures Exhibition”, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York, 1955. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the “Art Treasures Exhibition”, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, 1955, no. $0. 


COMMENT: Attributed to Giles Grendey. Similar chair, one of a set from 
Longford Castle, undoubtedly carved by the same master: Dictionary (1954), 
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Figures 
23; 124; 
125, 126 
Plates 

96. 972 98, 
99 


vol. i, fies 123, p. 265. Same chair: Royal Academy of Arts, London, 
Exhibition Catalogue, “English Taste in the Eighteenth Century”, 1955-6, 
pl. 13, no. 74. Same chair: Macquoid, The Age of Mahogany, fig. 72, p. 78. 
Evidence of style and carving might tend to suggest an attribution to Benjamin 
Goodison, who is known to have applied similar parcel-gilt, pierced guilloche 
moldings to rails of seat furniture. However, there is sufficient documentary 
evidence, it would seem, to justify the attribution to Giles Grendey of Clerken- 
well since, as stated in the Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, p. 268: “This maker’s label has 
been found attached to other chairs in a similar style (than those from Longford 
Castle), and in 1739 the Longford accounts record a payment of £68 to 
‘Greenday chairmaker’, a description which may be held to indicate that he 
specialized in chairs, though he also made other varieties of furniture.” 
Mahogany furniture with parcel-gilt carved decoration occurs not infrequently 
during the second quarter of the eighteenth century. However, the pierced 
guilloche moldings applied over the covering of back and seat are most 
unusual. The motif of eagle heads holding ornamental bands suspended from 
their beaks continues a former concept, known particularly in gilt gesso mirror 
frames: compare Figure 164. The carved decoration of this arm chair combines 
two of the most characteristic animal motifs of the period—that of the eagle and 


of the lion. 


Formerly in the collection of Lord Doverdale, Westwood Park, near Droitwich, 
England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Latham, Ch., English Homes, vol. 1, pp. 258-9 (chairs), Sotheby’s sale cata- 
logue (property of the trustees of the Westwood Settlement), November 10, 
1950, lot 138 (one chair shown, of the set of sixteen and two settees). 

Hussey, C., “Westwood Park”, part 1, Country Life, London, vol. Lx1v, 
1928, figs. 2 (chair) and ¢ (settee), pp. 94-100. 

Comstock, H., “English Furniture”, Antiques, May 1955, fig. 6 (chair), p. 400. 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, November 1954, pl. 116. 


COMMENT: Ofa very hard type of mahogany, probably Cuban, with seat 
framing of oak, evidently made for great durability, so that after many years of 
use the frames show only the slightest indication of wear. The original green silk 
damask exists beneath the present coverings. 

Concerning the various kinds of mahogany, it is interesting to note Thomas 
Sheraton’s opinion, expressed in The Cabinet Dictionary (1 803): “The kind of 
mahogany employed in chair making ought to be Spanish or Cuban, ofa clean 
straight grain. Wood of this quality will rub bright and keep cleaner than 
any Honduras wood.” 
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Figures 
127, 123, 
129, 130 
Plates 
100, 101, 
102, 103 


The massive, intricately perforated splats furnish a link between the earlier 
vase-shaped outlines and the more delicate and fanciful designs of Chippendale 
and his contemporaries. The top rail, reminiscent of the earlier yoke and scroll 
shape discussed in the Comment to Figures 116-17, also follows a more 
fanciful trend. 

An arm chair of the set is illustrated: Macquoid, The Age of Mabogany, 
fig. 171. p. 194. A side chair, part of the same set: Cescinsky, English Furniture of 
the XVILIth Century, vol. 11, fig. 162, p. 171. Same chair: Cescinsky, The Old- 
World House, its Furniture and Decoration, vol. u, fig. 7, p. 78. A set of chairs of 
similar design, but of American origin, is in the collection of Mrs Giles Whiting, 
Scarborough, New York: Antiques, March 1956, fig. 3, p. 229. 


Two chairs and a settee of this set donated to the Metropolitan Museum of Att. 
One chair donated to the V. and A. Museum. 
One chair donated to the Hammond Harwood House, Annapolis, Md. 


One chair formerly in the Griffiths Collection; the other chair formerly in the 
collection of Colonel Lindley Marcroft Scott, Hornblotten House, Castle Cary. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942 (one chair). 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Griffiths Collection. Christie’s sale, May 10, 1939, lot 191 
(one chair). 

Symonds, Charles II to George II, figs. 20, 148 and 168 (one chair). 

Catalogue of the Lindley Marcroft Scott Collection, Sotheby’s sale, April 21, 
1950, lot 164 (one chair). 

The Connoisseur Year Book, 1951, p. 89. 


COMMENT: Part of a larger set, of which other examples are known. These 
include a pair of chairs, formerly in the Mulliner and E. J. Hesslein Collections: 
Mulliner, Decorative Arts, fig. 12. 

Other illustrated examples: Partridge, Frank, Inc., Catalogue of the 
“Exhibition of Chippendale Furniture for the Benefit of St Luke’s Hospital 
Social Service”, New York, 19289, fig. 39. Harris & Sons, M., The English Chair, 
pl. 37, p. 107. Lansdowne House, London, Catalogue of the “Loan Exhibition 
of English Decorative Arts”, 1929, published by The Collector, pl. 91, no. 426. 
Sinsheimer Collection, New York. S. Vernon Mann Collection. Sale at the 
Anderson Galleries, New York, January 30, 1932, lot 348. Christie’s Catalogue 
of “Art Treasures Exhibition’, London, fig. 137. Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 124, p. 265, formerly in the Thursby Pelham 
Collection. 
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Figures 


nai, 132, 


Plates 
104, 105 


Figures 
133, 134, 
135 
Plates 
106, 107, 


108 


These chairs serve to illustrate the phase of English furniture-making domi- 
nated by lion motif decoration—including masks, heads, legs and hairy paws. 
That fashion is significant of a temporary trend toward greater solidity and 
capacity, evident from about 1735 to 1745, marking the final victory of 
mahogany over walnut, the softer, less suitable wood for elaborate carving. In 
the design of these arm chairs are combined: lion heads forming the ends of the 
arms, lion masks at the knees of the low cabriole legs and hairy paw feet. 
Another conspicuous feature is the elaborately carved apron, with scroll and 
acanthus decoration against a trellised ground. 


Formerly in the collections of Richard A. Canfield, New York, Marsden 
J. Perry, Providence, R.I., and William Randolph Hearst. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Marsden J. Perry Collection. Sale at Anderson Galleries, 
New York, April 4, 1936, lot 267. 

Lockwood, Luke Vincent, Colonial Furniture in America, vol. 11, figs. 106 
and 581. 


COMMENT: Arm chair with very similar scaled dolphin feet: Dictionary 
(1954), vol. 1, fig. 159, p. 277. 

Although this type of chair is referred to in Chippendale’s Director as a 
“French chair”, it displays characteristics which are rarely found in French seat 
furniture. This is particularly true of the cartouche-shaped back panel. Like 
many other English chaits of the same period, it differs fom French prototypes 
in which the basic design of the back is confined within regular outlines. 


Formerly in the collection of Major J. C. Bulteel. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the collection of Major J. C. Bulteel, Christie’s sale catalogue, 
May 7, 1953, lot 22. 

Connaissance, no. 17, July 1953, p. 48. 


COMMENT: The ribband-back, although not an invention of Chippendale’s, 
is among the decorative patterns with which his name has become most closely 
associated. The presence of stretchers on mid-eighteenth-century furniture is 
unusual. They seldom occur on cabriole furniture. However, when Chippen- 
dale returned occasionally to angular construction in imitation of Gothic or 
Chinese styles, he incorporated in his designs such pierced lattice or fretwork 
stretchers as would lend additional strength and decorative value to tables or chairs. 
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Figures 
137, 138 
Plates 
110, 111 


Figures 
139, 140 
Plates 
£12,413 


Figures 
I4I, 142 
Plates 


114, 115 
(Color) 


Formerly in the collection of Major J. C. Bulteel. 


EXHIBITED: “Chippendale and His Age’, Rhode Island School of Design, 
1954. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the collection of Major J..C. Bulteel, Christie’s sale catalogue, 
May 7, 1953, lot 23. \ 


COMMENT: Similar chair with identical ribband-back illustrated in 
Chippendale’s Director, first edition (1754), pl. xv1; third edition (1762), pl. xv. 


Formerly in the collections of H. Percy Dean, Viscount Leverhulme, and 
William Randolph Hearst. 


EXHIBITED: Parke-Bernet Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, 
no. $48. 


REFERENCES: Imlustrated: 
Macquoid, P., The Age of Magobany, pl. 14, fig. A, p. 221. 
Catalogue of the collection of Viscount Leverhulme. Sale at Anderson 
Galleries, New York, February 9, 1926, lot 95 (together with two side chairs). 
Antiques, May 1955, fig. 9 (one side chair), p. 401. 


COMMENT: Companion side chairs belonging to the same set, formerly in 
the Leverhulme Collection, are owned (one) by the William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City and (other) a private collector in New York City. 

This set of chairs is probably the latest example of the claw and ball foot in 
the collection. It is important to observe that the all-too-common statement that 
mahogany furniture with claw and ball feet is “Chippendale” is not sustained 
by the facts. There is no example of claw and ball foot furniture in any of the 
editions of Chippendale’s Director, with the exception of one design for the leg 
of a hall chair, pl. xvii of the third edition. 


Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Formerly part of a suite consisting of eight chairs and a settee. From Gilston 
Park, Hertfordshire. 
Formerly in the collection of Robert Tritton, England. 


COMMENT: Gilston Park, originally known as New Place, was the home 
of the Plumer family, acquired in 1701 by Colonel John Plumer. William 
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143, 144, 
145, 146, 
147 

Plates 

116 (Color), 
407,140, 
119, 120 


Figure 148 
Plate 121 


Figures 
149, 150, 
T$1, 153 
Plates 
122, 123, 


125 


Plumer married in 1761 Frances, daughter of the seventh Viscount Falkland. 
It would seem possible that William Plumer ordered this suite on the eve of 
his marriage. 

The design for the “French Chair” of this suite appears in Chippendale’s 
Director, third edition (1762), pl. xx. The original drawing is at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. An arm chair from the same suite is in the V. & A. 
Museum, illustrated: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 198, p- 288. Another arm 
chair from the same suite is illustrated: Connaissance, no. 11, January 15, 1953, 
p- 31, “Les Meubles Chippendale’. The settee is at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 

Believed to have been made for the Marquis of Townshend, Raynham Hall, 
Norfolk. 


Formerly in the collection of Sir Edward Barron, London. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Sotheby’s sale catalogue (various properties), May 11, 1934, lot 168—the lot 
consisting of a set of six arm chairs. 


COMMENT: Part of a set, formerly the property of the Duke of Ancaster. 
Originally purchased by Peregrine Bertie, third Duke of Ancaster, about 1760. 
With the death of Brownlow, fifth Duke, in 1809, the dukedom of Ancaster 
became extinct and the property passed to his niece, Baroness Willoughby 
D’Eresby. On her death in 1828, these chairs were offered for sale at auction, 
bought in and immediately reinstated at Grimsthorpe where they remained until 
the sale in 1934. 

These chairs, conceived entirely in the French taste, are covered in Beauvais 
tapestry, thus approximating even more closely the appearance of French 
prototypes. , 


COMMENT: In the Chinese taste, according to Chippendale’s Director, first 
edition (1754), which shows a chair of almost identical design, p. 25. A similar 
chair was in the collection of Lord Leverhulme: Macquoid, P., 4 History of 
English Furniture, vol. ut, fig. 243. 


EXHIBITED: “Art Treasures Exhibition”, Christie’s, London, 1932. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Sotheby's sale catalogue (various properties), November 18, 1955, lot 176, 
frontispiece. 

The Connoisseur Year Book, 1957, p. IIT, fig. 17. 


COMMENT: Similar chair, probably by the same hand, but lacking the 
carved apron: Symonds, Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks, fig. 8, p. 15. 
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Figures 


1$2, 154 
Plates 
124, 125 


Figure 155 
Plate 126 


Figure 156 
Plate 127 


Same chair: Symonds, “Old Mahogany Furniture”, Country Life, London, 
June 11, 1953. Another similar chair, apparently by the same hand, in the 
collection of the Duke of Norfolk: Exhibition Catalogue of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, 1955-6, English Taste in the Eighteenth Century, no. 142, pl. 31. 
This chair is attributed to Thomas Chippendale. 

The arm chair in the collection should be considered in connection with: 
the china table, Figure 257, and pl. xxxiv of the Director, first edition (1754); 
the side chair, no. 142, pl. 31, of the Royal Academy of Arts Catalogue, and 
the commode, no. 103, pl. 36, at the same exhibition. When that is done, an 
attribution to Chippendale as the maker of each of this group may be justified, 
notwithstanding the absence of original bills of the firm. All these pieces are of 
unusual quality, both in design and workmanship, and they reveal striking 
similarities. The designs of the apron of the commode and of the china table 
show strong affinity. Stretchers, legs and scroll feet of the china table display an 
obvious dependence on the design in the Director. Likewise this arm chair 
exhibits strong similarities with the side chair, no. 142, at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition (attributed in that catalogue to Chippendale), both in the apron and 
the cartouche rising from the knees. The shape of the back also, and in particular 
the curved extended top rail of both chairs, suggest a definite relationship. Hence 
the attribution of this arm chair, and of this entire group of furniture, to Thomas 


Chippendale. 


Formerly in the collection of Mrs Rank, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, 1955, p. $3. 


COMMENT: A bergére of similar type: Harris & Sons, M., The English Chair, 
pl. 774, p- 147- 


COMMENT: Chairs with shield-shaped backs, serpentine seat rails and 
straight square front legs, fluted and tapering toward the molded foot, appear 
repeatedly in Hepplewhite’s Guide, pls. 1-4, 6-7, 9-10. The arm supports spring 
from cappings above the front legs and not from the sides as in the traditional 
manner—an innovation of Hepplewhite and his contemporaries. The inlaid 
decoration of the slender frame also conforms to his designs, featuring neo-classic 
husks and paterae and stylized acanthus leaves carved in low relief. 


Formerly in the collection of Lord Portman, Buxted Park, Sussex. 


COMMENT: See Comments to Figures 155 and 177. 
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Figures 
T5758; 
159 
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Figure 160 
Plate 131 


Figure 161 
Plate 132 


: Figure 162 
Plate 133 


Formerly in the collection of John Hale, Manchester, England. 
EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. 496. 


COMMENT: In these chairs the weight and capacity of earlier examples has 
been reduced to slender and precise proportions without sacrifice of sturdy 
construction or perfection of detail. Lion motifs have been replaced by rams’ 
heads, first introduced by the Adam brothers; acanthus foliage by bouquets of 
flowers with slender leaves. 

The maker of these chairs was obviously in possession of Sheraton’s Drawing 
Book (it is believed that Sheraton only designed but did not execute furniture). 
From Sheraton’s Drawing Book he assembled a variety of designs into an 
harmonious unity. Thus the shield-shaped chair back appears on pl. 36 (1792), 
and pl. 28 (1793); the splat, with its foliated ower motif and loop design, is an 
exact reproduction of pl. 25 (1793). A selection of similar legs and feet is found 
on pls. 6 and 10 (1793), in addition to various examples of curving arm rests. 

An arm chair, also of satinwood, with identical splat, but fitted into a 
rectangular chair back thereby following exactly Sheraton’s design, pl. 25 
(1793), is illustrated: Macquoid, P., The Age of Satinwood, pl. 7. 

Four satinwood arm chairs, elaborately carved, at Temple Newsam House, 
Leeds, form comparable examples of similarly high quality. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. - 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Cescinsky, H., English Furniture from Gothic to Sheraton, fig. lower left, p. 212. 
Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 52, p. 83. 


COMMENT: Murors of similar type occur repeatedly among the designs of 
Daniel Marot and, since his engraved patterns circulated widely, it is not 
surprising to find such mirrors in France, Holland and England contem- 
poraneously. 


COMMENT: The cypher appears to be that of Charles Douglas, Marquis of 
Queensberry. 


Formerly in the collection of Thomas Hugh Weguelin, London. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the collection of Thomas Hugh Weguelin. Christie’s sale, 
December 13, 1923, lot 120. 

Lenygon, F., Furniture in England from 1660 to 1760, fig. 311, p. 209. 
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Figure 163 
Plate 134 


Figure 164 
Plate 135 


Figure 165 
Plate 136 


Figure 166 
Plate 137 


COMMENT: Verre eglomisé, so called after the work of Jean Baptiste Glomy, 
is the name by which the technique of painting on the underside of glass upon 
metal foil is known. Glomy of Paris was a writer and antique dealer who 
practiced this art in France during the middle of the eighteenth century; it spread 
to England through Huguenot artists. 


Formerly in the collection of Miss M. Grant, Towcester, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Christie’s sale catalogue (various properties), July 19, 1951, lot 114. 


COMMENT: Similar mirror, with carved and gilded cresting but without 
verre eglomisé decoration, in the collection of Mrs David Gubbay: Country Life, 
London, February 15, 1930, fig. 9, p. 261. Another similar mirror, with gold 
and black eglomisé decoration and cresting, formerly in the Griffiths Collection, 
now at the V. and A. Museum: Dictionary (1954), vol. u, fig. 27, p. 322. 


COMMENT: Attributed to Moore and Gumley. James Moore and John 
Gumley entered into partnership in 1714, which lasted until Moore’s death 
in 1726. 

The attribution of this mirror, together with the two following (Figures 165 
and 166) to Moore and Gumley is made upon evidence of style. These gesso 
mirrors feature elements of design found in work by Moore and Gumley for 
which the original bills exist. These include a silvered gesso mirror of 1723 and 
two gilded mirrors, all at Erthing in Denbighshire, bills for which are receipted 
by James Moore between 1722 and 1726. Recurrent elements of design include 
confronting eagles’ heads holding garlands of Aowers, grotesque prot heads 
with feathers or palmettes at the apex. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Ormsbee, T. H., Prime Antiques and Their Current Prices, New York, 1947, 
p- 95 right; p. 107 below. 


COMMENT: Attributed to Moore and Gumley. See Comment to Figure 164. 


COMMENT: Attributed to Moore and Gumley. See Comment to Figure 164. 
Candle arms, which from the last quarter of the seventeenth to the opening 
years of the eighteenth centuries had frequently taken the shape of swan or 
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Figure 167 
Plate 138 


Figure 168 
Plate 139 


gtyphon necks, the open beak supporting the candle socket (Figures 181 and 
186), here are interrupted by grotesque masks. Similar masks recur on a larger 
scale, fanking the crest of the mirror. Such candle arms with masks established 
themselves as a conventional type after 1700 (Figures 178 and 345). Occasionally 
these masks wear fanciful American-Indian feather headgear, undoubtedly 
originating from illustrated travelogues. 


Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Formerly in the collection of Mrs Howard Eric, New York. 


COMMENT: This union of design and craftsmanship, created by unidentified 
artists, has seldom been equaled in conception or execution. Indeed, we are not 
aware of any other eighteenth-century mirror frame in carved mahogany of this 
type, and certainly none of such density and intricacy of design. Upon casual 
inspection the frame would appear to be symmetrical, but on closer examination 
it is seen to be of a subtle asymmetrical design. See Comments under Figures 
173-5. 


Formerly in the Rovensky Collection. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the Rovensky Collection, Part 1. Sale at 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, January 25, 1957, lot 424. 


COMMENT: Brown overpaint has been removed since the Rovensky sale, 
revealing the original gilding and coloring of the coat of arms. 

Mirrors surmounted by coats of arms were unusual in Georgian England, at 
a time when charm and elegance predominated, and military prowess or pride 
in ancestry were no longer so conspicuous in the drawing-room. Chippendale 
offers only two examples in the Director, third edition (1762), pls. cLxxv and 
CLXxI, and a drawing (D 802-1916) at the V. and A. Museum. Military 
trophies and heraldic emblems, ubiquitous decorative motifs of the Baroque 
age, succumbed to musical trophies and those featuring gardeners’ tools 
(Figure 298). The carving is exceptional for subtlety and crispness, enhanced 
by the obvious effect of gilding. 

The arms belong to the Suffolk family of Lambe of Trymley and later of 
Barnham, granted in 1559. They are ancestors of William Lamb, second 
Viscount Melbourne, Prime Minister to Queen Victoria, whose arms were 
based upon the above. 
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Figures 
169, 170 
Plates 
140, 141 


Figure 171 
Plate 142 


Figure 172 
Plate 143 


Figures 
173, 174, 
175 
Plates 
144, 145 


COMMENT: Similar mirror, undoubtedly carved by the same hand, at 
Aston Hall, Birmingham. For details of design compare: Thomas Johnson, 
Designs, London, April 23, 1758, pl. 4. 


Formerly in the collection of Bernard Baruch, New York. 


COMMENT: A drawing by Matthias Lock of about 1760, at the V. and A. 
Museum, features a mirror of similar type surmounted by billing doves (48- 
2$83). The combination of gray paint and “water gilding”’ is found occasionally 
on English furniture. 


COMMENT: This mirror combines various elements of decoration—Chinese, 
tustic and rocaille—originating in ornamental designs by Jean Pillement, 
including mirrors, sconces and wall brackets. A similar squatting Chinaman 
with pagoda-shaped hat is illustrated on pl. 34, vol. 1, in L’Guvre de Jean 
Pillement, édition Armand Guérinet, Paris, n.d. Typical of Pillement’s designs, 
moreover, are the stairs, descending from the center of the composition into an 
imaginary foreground. Compare this feature in the gilt bracket, Figure 356. For 
chinoiserie figures after Pillement, see Figures 297-300. 

A mirror of almost identical design, now or formerly in the possession of the 
Duke of Beaufort at Badminton, is illustrated in Macquoid, P., The Age of 
Satinwood, fig. 8, p. 14. Charles Noel, fourth Duke of Beaufort (1709-56), was 
one of the subscribers to the Director, and there are a number of furnishings at 
Badminton in the style of the Director, including formerly the pair of lacquer 
standing shelves, Figure 295. Another link with Chippendale exists in a design 
in the Director, third edition (1762), pl. xxx1, of a “Doom Bed” (domed bed), 
of which the Metropolitan Museum of Art owns the original drawing. This 
bed has a carved headboard, combining all the elements of design featured in 
this mirror and also in the mirror at Badminton, including the Chinaman seated 
beneath the canopy, the balustrade with descending steps at each side, and the 
two barren trees at the rear. Related motifs also appear in Matthias Lock’s A New 
Book of Ornaments for Looking Glass Frames, Chimney Pieces etc., circa 1768; he was 
employed by Chippendale as carver designer from about 1754 to 1768. 


COMMENT: This mirror illustrates the ultimate phase of transition from 
English Rococo to neo-classicism, before the last vestige of symmetrical design 
yielded to the rule of order. The outgoing Rococo style survives in the pierced 
cartouche border around the oval glass, a form characteristic of designs associated 
with the Adam brothers, as are the lace-like lowers, slender foliage, husks and 
scrollwork. 
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Figure 176 
Plate 146 


Figure 177 
Plate 146 


Figure 178 
Plate 147 


Figure 179 
Plate 148 


Formerly in the collection of T. Seed, England. 


COMMENT: The clustered columns which flank this mirror are a device. 
harking back to Gothic times, revived by English cabinet-makers after the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Compare the writing desk, Figure 282, which 
has similar columns at the kneehole. 


Formerly in the collection of Mrs M. C. Meade, Plainfield, N.J. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the collection of Mrs M. C. Meade. Sale at Anderson Galleries, 
New York, March 7, 1930, lot 102. 


COMMENT: Toilet mirrors with small drawers, forming an independent 
unit, originated during the period of Queen Anne (compare Figure 180). They 
were undoubtedly created as an alternative to contemporary bureau dressing 
tables surmounted by an upright mirror, a type illustrated in Figures 269-70. 
Hepplewhite, in his Guide, pls. 70 and 71, reproduces a sequence of similar toilet 
mirrors with serpentine base, inlaid decoration in the neo-classic manner, and 
an oval looking-glass. 


Formerly in the Griffiths and Geoffrey Hart Collections. 


EXHIBITED: “Loan Exhibition of Masterpieces of British Art and Crafts. 
manship”’ at Ormeley Lodge, Ham Common, July 1954. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the “Loan Exhibition of Masterpieces of British Art and 
Craftsmanship” at Ormeley Lodge, Ham Common, July 1954, no. 1. 
Symonds, Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks, p. 72. 
Symonds, “Lighting the 18th-Century Home”, Country Life Annual, 1958, 


fig. 9, p. 94. 


Formerly in the Howard Eric Collection, New York. 


COMMENT: Similar lantern, from Hampton Court Palace: Dictionary (1954), 
vol. u1, fig. 2, p. 282. Similar lantern at the Chicago Art Institute. 
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Figure 180 
Plate 149 
(Color) 


Figure 181 
Plate 150 
(Color) 


Figure 182 
Plate 151 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Sotheby’s sale catalogue (various properties), May 24, 1957, lot 175, frontispiece. 


COMMENT: A lacquer toilet mirror, also decorated with raised gilt chinoi- 
series on a vermilion ground, at the V. and A. Museum: Dictionary (1954), 
vol. 11, fig. 12, p. 361. 

Lacquer work is of Oriental origin. It was imported into England by the 
East India Company (founded 1599) and, \in the decoration of English furni- 
ture, enjoyed a great vogue from the reign of Charles II to George II. Domestic 
copies were stimulated by detailed instructions given in John Stalker and George 
Parker’s A Treatise of Japanning and Varnishing, published 1688. The earliest 
English productions, with paint applied in relief, are often difficult to distinguish 
from Oriental prototypes. The lacquer on this toilet mirror illustrates the transi- 
tion from the Oriental to the English. Figures, Howers and elements of landscape 
still preserve some of their Oriental heritage. A generation later English cabinet- 
makers, particularly Giles Grendey, who specialized in lacquer furniture, 
domesticated the art. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


EXHIBITED: “English Domestic Needlework”, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, 1945. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Jourdain, M., “For the Connoisseur—Sconces of the Late Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries’, Country Life, London, vol. L1x, March 6, 1926, fig. 6, 
p. 40. 

Remington, English Domestic Needlework, Catalogue of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 1945, fig. 70. 

Seligman & Hughes, Domestic Needlework, Paris‘-London, 1926, pl. $2, fig. A, 
p. 68. 

Symonds, Charles II to George II, color plate facing p. 22. 

Symonds, “Lighting the 18th-Century Home”, Country Life Annual, 1958, 
fig. 8, p. 94. 

Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 12, p. 49. 


Formerly in the collection of Mrs H. Larpint, The Red House, Kelvedon, 
Essex. 


COMMENT: These lanterns show the skill with which domestic objects were 
adapted to Chinese form. Lacquer decoration upon metal was a variation of the 
older English practice of japaning on wood, followed since the Restoration. 
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Figure 183 
Plate 152 


Figure 184 
Plate 153 


Figure 185 
Plate 154 


Figure 186 
Plate 154 


Figure 187 
Plate 155 


At Pontypool in South Wales, and frequently also at Birmingham, lacquer on 
metal included vivid colors, whereas London-made examples more frequently 
stressed the harmony of black and gold. 


COMMENT: One of a pair of identical lanterns, formerly in the collection of 
Brigadier W. E. Clark, at the V. and A. Museum. 


Formerly at Coventry House, London, and in the F. S. O’Grady, Duffield 
Park, Derby, and Griffiths Collections. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the F. S. O’Grady Collection. Christie’s sale, 
April 25, 1912, lot 87. 

Illustrated: Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, fig. 6, p. 283. 

Tipping, H. A., “English Furniture of the Cabriole Period—VII”, Burlington 
Magazine, vol. xxxvi, 1920, pl. 21D, pp. 78-83, and pl. xxxu, fig. 2. 


COMMENT: Flowing outlines, blending horizontal and vertical lines in 
perfect harmony, contribute to transform an object of utility into a highly 
decorative unit. The design of these lanterns owes much to Chippendale. It is 
closely related to his “Designs for Lanthorns”, particularly pl. cxitta of the 
Director, third edition (1762), though the lanterns here excel in greater simplicity 
and elegance, without impediment of excessive decoration. A lantern of related 
design also appears among the drawings of Matthias Lock at the V. and A. 
Museum (no. 62), executed about 1755. 


COMMENT: Samuel Johnson in his Dictionary of 1755 defined similar sconces 
as “a pensile candlestick, generally with a looking glass to reflect the light”. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (194), vol. 111, fig. 10, p. 48 (one). 
Symonds, Charles II to George Il, fig. 236, p. 291. 


COMMENT: The triangular-shaped back on each of these sconces indicates 
that they were intended to hang in the four corners of a room. 
Formerly in the collection of Captain Denzil Cope, Bramshill, Hampshire. 


EXHIBITED: “The Age of Walnut”, London, 1932. 
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Figure 188 
Plate 156 


Figure 189 
Plate 157 


Figure 192 
Plate 159 


REFERENCES: 

Dictionary (1927), vol. 111, p. 60. 

Illustrated: Catalogue of the Exhibition “The Age of Walnut”, London, 
1932, fig. 443, p. 21. 

Country Life, London, vol. Li, no. 1380, 1923, fig. 10, pl. 857. 

Hussey, C., “Pages for the Connoisseur—Mirrors and Georgian Furniture 
at Bramshill”, Country Life, London, vol. Li, no. 1378, June 2, 1923, 
fig. I, p. 799. 

Jourdain, M., “For the Connoisseur—Sconces of the late Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries’, Country Life, London, vol. L1x, no. 1522, March 6, 
1926, p. 39. 

Tipping, H. A., English Homes, Period m1, vol. 11, 1927, figs. 377-8, p. 299. 


COMMENT: In the style of Daniel Marot. Compare a similar pair of gilt 
sconces, also from Bramshill, surmounted by the crest of the Earls of Radnor: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, fig. 8, p. 48. 


Formerly in the collection of Admiral Hussey-Vivian, Clyne Castle, near 
Swansea, Wales. 


COMMENT: The design for a similar chandelier appears, pl. 36, in L’CEuvre 
de Daniel Marot, vol. 1 (édition Armand Guérinet, Paris, n.d.). Other objects 
in the style of Daniel Marot in this collection include a pair of side chairs, 
Figures 65-6, a carved mirror frame, Figure 160, and a pair of gilt gesso wall 
lights, Figure 187. 


Formerly in the H. H. Mulliner and Vernon Collections, London. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Mulliner, Decorative Arts, fig. 75. 
Dictionary (1924), vol. 11, fig. 14. 


Formerly in the M. N. Watts Collection, London. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the M. N. Watts Collection. Sotheby’s sale, April 5, 1935, 
lot 33. 
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Figure 193 
Plate 160 


Figure 194. 
Plate 161 


Figure 195 
Plate 162 


Figure 198 
Plate 165 


Figure 199 
Plate 166 


COMMENT: Almost all the elements of design combined in these sconces 
appear in “Various Designs of Furniture for the Locks and Doors”, engraved 
1770, published 1778, pl. viii, vol. 11, in Robert and James Adam’s Works of 
Architecture. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Antiques, May 1955, fig. $, p. 400. 


COMMENT: Similar type chandelier: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 21, p. 335. 
Compare also a somewhat similar chandelier in the dining-room at St Giles 
House, Dorset; Symonds, “Lighting the 18th-Century Home”, Country Life 
Annual, 1958, fig. 10, p. 95. 


Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Formerly in the collection of Lord Roxburghe. 


COMMENT: This chandelier, undoubtedly of English origin, would seem 
to have been inspired by designs of Gille Marie Oppenord, engraved by Gabriel 
Huquier (GEuvres de G. M. Oppenord, pl. v1, AA; P. Jessen, Rococo Engravings, 
London, 1922, pls. 136-7). The fanciful concepts of Oppenord are restrained 
to conform more closely to English taste. 

A chandelier, evidently by the same hand, at Temple Newsam House, Leeds. 


Formerly in the Walter T. Stern Collection. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the Walter T. Stern Collection. Sale at Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, March 22, 1941, lot 135. 


COMMENT: The spiral twist, a feature dominating English furniture design 
during the second half of the seventeenth century, would seem to suggest Dutch 
influence. Characteristic of carved and inlaid walnut furniture, it may have 
originated in prototypes of stone, such as the four spiral columns supporting 
Bernini’s baldacchino at St Peter’s in Rome, said to have been copied from 
similar columns of old St Peter’s (fourth century a.p.). The double twist 
(Figure 222) frequently referred to as “barley-sugar twist”, appears to be charac- 
teristically English. However, the distinction sometimes referred to, between 
Dutch and English form, derived by observing the right or left turn of the twist, 
finds contradiction in the occurrence of both forms combined on the same piece. 
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Figure 202 
Plate 168 


Figure 203 
Plate 169 


Figure 204 
Plate 170 


Figure 206 
Plate 171 


Figure 207 
Plate 172 


Figure 208 
Plate 172 


Figure 210 
Plate 174 


COMMENT: Believed to have been formerly on Queen Caroline’s yacht and 
then on the Victory. 


COMMENT: Compare a similar candle stand in Chippendale’s Director, first 
edition (1754), pl. cxxu, of which the original drawing is at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


Formerly in the collection of Genevieve Garvan Brady, Manhasset, New York. 
EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $33. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, fig. 7, p. 367. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $40. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 196, p. 234. 
Symonds, The Present State of Old English Furniture, fig. 69, p. 82. 
Tipping, H. A., English Furniture of the Cabriole Period, pl. 25, fig. 1, p. $2. 
Tipping, H. A., “English Furniture of the Cabriole Period—IV”, Burlington 
Magazine, vol. XXXIV, 1919, p. 238, pl. 14, fig. A, p. 239. 


Formerly in the collection of Robert Cluett, Jr., New York. 


Formerly at Padworth House, Berkshire. 


EXHIBITED: “The First Annual Fine Arts Exposition”, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, 1934. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Tipping, H. A., English Homes, Period v1, vol. 1, figs. 299 and 301, p. 193. 

Tipping, H. A., “Country Homes and Gardens Old and New—Padworth 
House—I’’, Country Life, London, vol. 111, September 16, 1922, fig. 12, 
pp- 346 and 348. 

Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 15, p. 162. 

The Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc., New York, 1934, fig. 6, 
pp- 78-9. ; 
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Figure 211 
Plate 175 


Figure 212 
Plate 176 


Figure 213 
Plate 177 


COMMENT: These candle holders and their pedestals, in the style of Robert 
Adam, were originally in the dining-room at Padworth. John Hobcroft, 
architect who signed the plans for rebuilding Padworth House in 1769, had 
assimilated Adams style, after having been temporarily associated with him as 
draftsman. The remodeling of Padworth House was completed in 1775, the 
approximate date when these candle holders and pedestals were made. 

A pair of identical candle holders with different pedestals is at Saltram, which 
was designed and decorated by Robert Adam, and is illustrated in Tipping, 
English Homes, Period v1, vol. 1, fig. 286, p. 183. A pen drawing by Robert 
Adam, at the Soane Museum, London, “Term for Sir John Astley, Baronet, 
1765’, is of similar design. 


COMMENT: In England the dolphin motif gained popularity in Elizabethan 
times, particularly as decoration on silver plate, and again during the eighteenth 
century. Dolphin heads, serving as chair feet (Figures 131-2), occasionally 
indicate association with the Admiralty. In Chippendale’s Director, third edition 
(1762), pls. Lxx1, CLxx and cLxxv, dolphins support table tops, candle 
holders and cisterns. Thomas Johnson and the Adam brothers retained the 
motif featured by these candle stands which, following the victory of Trafalgar, 
became an ubiquitous device, when naval themes enjoyed their greatest vogue 
in England. 

The color scheme—pale gray and eggshell blue—is characteristic of a period 
of declining originality, when free invention was subordinated to the revival of 
classical form. It also reveals the extraordinary harmony then attained among 
various elements of decoration, blending the furnishings with the stucco ceilings 
and wall panels. 


Formerly in the collection of S. G. Holland, Market Harborough, England. 


COMMENT: This design appears to be taken from an archaeologist’s sketch- 
book, illustrating bronze or silver stands of classical antiquity. 

An almost identical pair of stands, though without base, appears among 
The Decorative Work of Robert and James Adam, for a pair of stands designed for 
the Earl of Bute, vol. 111, pl. x1. See Comment under Figure 49. 


Formerly in the collections of the Earl of Poulett, Hinton St George, Somerset, 
and Frederick Behrens, London. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $62. 
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Figure 214 
Plate 178 


Figure 215 
Plate 178 


Figure 216 
Plate 179 


Figure 217 
Plate 180 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Frederick Behrens Collection. Sale at Christie’s, July 6, 
1933, lot 91. 

Jourdain, M., “For the Connoisseur—Late Eighteenth-Century Furniture in 
the Collection of Mr Frederick Behrens”, Country Life, London, vol. Lvtl, no. 
1481, 1925, fig. 4, pp. 846-7. 

Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, pl. vin1, opposite p. 160. 

de Serre, J., “The Frederick Behrens Collection”, Country Life, London, 
vol. LXXIII, no. 1902, 1933, fig. 3, pp. 714-15. 


COMMENT: A design similar to the bases of these pedestals, serving as bases 
for two Italian Renaissance bronzes, mounted with candle branches, appears in 
Robert and James Adam’s Works of Architecture, vol. 1, pl. vit, entitled 
“Designs for Luton House in Bedfordshire, seats of the Earl of Bute”, published 


in 1774. 


Formerly in the collection of Robert Cluett, Jr., New York. 


COMMENT: A series of similar type is reproduced in Hepplewhite’s Guide, 
pls. 119 and 120, described as “Terms for Bust .. . their height must be regulated 
by the subject they are intended to support.” 


COMMENT: Very similar urn stands are reproduced in Hepplewhite’s Guide, 
pl. 56, although none of them is provided with stretchers. However, the design 
of this stand is of greater elegance, with inlaid apron and gracefully flaring legs. 


COMMENT: The difficulty of dating this table is increased by the restrained 
character of decoration. Gouged carving and gadrooned or melon-shaped 
bulbous supports are traditional from the mid-Elizabethan era until after the 
Restoration. Occasionally dated pieces dispel these uncertainties which are all 
the more perplexing when decorative elements are subordinated to functional 
requirements, as this table illustrates. 

Compare a similar table: Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 4, p. 235. 


Formerly in the Yews, East Hanney, Berkshire. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, “Folding Tables”, The Antique Collector, vol. 18, no. 1, 1947; 
fig. 2, pp. 11-12. 
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Figure 218 
Plate 181 


Figure 219 
Plate 182 


Figure 221 
Plate 184 


COMMENT: This table illustrates one of the earliest types of gate-leg tables, 

predominantly of semicircular form with folding top. The right back leg and 

part of the adjoining stretcher are split lengthwise, forming the single gate. More 

familiar is the later type with gates at each side, supporting Alaps hinged to a 

fixed center section—a type which did not come into fashion until the reign of 
James I (compare Figure 219). The luted legs, which also occur on two stools 

in the collection (Figures 3-4) and on a small table (Figure 218), indicate’ 
a departure from the bulbous or melon-shaped supports recurrent on many 

examples of English oak furniture. Here they taper toward the base, anticipating 

the baluster legs of the Restoration period. Strapwork frieze and lion mask are 

reminiscent of engraved designs by Vredeman de Vries of Amsterdam 

(compare Comment to “Cumnor Bed”’, Figures 41-3). 

Compare a similar table: Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, figs, pi234: 


Formerly in the Geoffrey Hart Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, “A Study of English Regional Furniture Design”, The Connoisseur, 
May 1957, fig. 16, p. 229. 


COMMENT: The type and construction of this table are closely linked to 
those of contemporary oak stools (Figures $3~-s4), chests (Figures 307-9) 
and the somewhat later type of box-like chairs (Figure 55). The Elizabethan 
joiner, almost without exception, followed rectangular principles. Then, as 
carver, he enriched the basic shape, frequently following pattern books of 
engraved designs by Vredeman de Vries and other Dutchmen—designs which 
spread Continental fashions in England. Thus architectural form, devoid of 
function, was superimposed as a decorative motif to enrich the basic structure 
of Elizabethan furniture. The top of this table is sustained by an apron of arches 
divided in segments of reeded pilasters. The corner pilasters rest on Ionic 
capitals as upon cushions placed above the table legs (compare Figure 310). 
However, the center remains unsupported, indicating that the architectural form 
follows decorative rather than structural principles. The details of carving 
—according to Symonds—suggest Anglian work. 


Donated from the collection to Queens College, Flushing, New York. 


COMMENT: Compare a similar table: Dictionary (1954), vol. m1, fig. 4, 
p. 235 
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Figure 223 
Plate 186 


Figure 224 
Plate 187 


Figures 
225, 226 
Plates 
188, 189 


Figure 227 
Plate 190 


Figure 228 
Plate 191 


COMMENT: Small tables of this general type, fitted with one larger or three 
smaller drawers in the frieze (compare Figures 229, 230 and 231), appear to 
have been used by ladies for writing, dressing, or for both purposes. Contem- 
porary inventories rarely distinguish such purposes which therefore can only be 
determined by the fittings of the drawers. The baluster legs, with vase-shaped, 
bulbous sections terminating in bun feet, furnish an interesting link between the 
traditional earlier bulbous supports of the Elizabethan and James I periods and 
the trumpet-shaped legs which developed before the end of the seventeenth 
century (compare Figure 231). The deep, valenced apron, occasionally intro- 
ducing architectural elements such as arches with keystone (Figure 229), serve 


to strengthen the construction, as do also the shaped stretchers. The plain surface _ 


of these tables is in complete contrast to the traditional treatment of oak, formerly 
carved with intricate all-over patterns in bold or flat relief. By concentrating 
attention on the texture of polished wood, a new chapter of English furniture- 
making begins, resulting eventually in the application of veneers to enhance 
surface effects. 


Formerly in the collection of William Rice Hochster, Mamaroneck, New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Anderson Galleries, sale catalogue (various properties), New York, February 
10, 1934, lot 381. 


Formerly in the collection of Miss Grace Corbett, Bunt’s Place, Leigh, Surrey. 


COMMENT: Seaweed decoration, fashionable during the reign of William II], 
consists of intricate scrollwork design, executed in box or holly upon a ground 
of walnut. Usually the design is confined to panels, or a system of panels, 
particularly when applied to table tops. “S” scroll legs, combined with shaped 
stretchers and bun feet, were developed in England for center tables, side tables 
and the lower portions of “chests on stands”, about 1680. The Baroque love 
for curves and movement thus finds expression, though restrained by considera- 
tions of functional stability. 


COMMENT: Compare similar tables: Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, fig. 9, 
p- 278, and Mulliner, Decorative Arts, figs. 48 and 49. 


Formerly in the collection of James W. Barney, New York. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $20. 
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Figure 229 
Plate 192 


Figure 230 
Plate 193 


Figure 231 
Plate 194 


Figure 232 
Plate 195 


Figure 233 
Plate 196 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Antiques, vol. L, no. 6, December 1946, p. 375. 


COMMENT: This table comes from Exeter, Devonshire, England. An 
almost identical table, from Exeter, New Hampshire (probably settled by 
immigrants from Exeter, England), of native cherry, lined with sugar pine, is 
now in the Henry Francis Du Pont Museum at Winterthur, Delaware (illus- 
trated: Antiques, vol. L, no. 6, December 1946, p. 377), indicating how early 
settlers of English extraction reproduced in the Colonies types of furniture which 
they were accustomed to produce in their home country. 

The exceptional feature of this table, and of Figure 230, is its construction 
with six legs in lieu of the usual number of four (compare Figure 231). Un- 
doubtedly influenced by the related “chests on stand” of the same period, table 
and stand have thus been assimilated. This is confirmed by the arcaded apron, 
which, together with the number of its legs, gives to the table the aspect of the 
lower portion of a “chest on stand”. 

Compare a similar table: Tipping, English Homes, Period 11, vol. 1, 1922, 
fig. 37, p. 30. 


COMMENT: Compare similar tables: Macquoid, P., The Age of Walnut, 
fig. 153, pp. 169 and 172. 
Tipping, English Homes, Period 11, vol. 1, 1922, fig. 37, p. 30. 


Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


COMMENT: A single gate, rotating on the central stretcher, serves to support 
the tilt top, forming a simplification of the established type consisting of two 
gates, each of which sustains a flap. 


Formerly in the collections of Griffiths and Mrs William Levis, Toledo, Ohio. 


COMMENT: Not unlike contemporary gate-leg tables, the folding top of these 
early card tables is supported by two gates, fitting into the frame when closed, 
and swinging outward to support the top. Small drawers, shaped frieze and 
shaped stretchers uniting tapered baluster legs are other recurrent features. 

Compare a table of similar type: Symonds, “Lighting thé 18th-Century 
Home”, Country Life Annual, 1958, fig. 2, p. 92. 
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Figure 235 
Plate 198 


Figure 236 
Plate 199 


Figure 237 
Plate 200 


Figure 238 
Plate 201 


Figure 239 
Plate 201 


Figures 
240, 241 
Plates 
202, 203 
(Color) 


COMMENT: It would seem possible, though not likely, that this pair of - 
tables is of Continental origin. Similar pair of card tables in the collection of 
Wilson P. Foss, New York. 


COMMENT: Compare a similar table: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 4, 
p- 194. 


COMMENT: Before the close of Queen Anne’s reign card tables were usually 
covered with velvet, frequently of green, with a narrow gold galloon, applied to 
the surface with small-headed gilt nails. 

Pope (Rape of the Lock, Canto III, 43-4), in a description of a game of 
ombre, calls the cards: “. . . party-colour’d troops, a shining train / Drawn 
forth to combat on the velvet plain”. However, needlework covers were also the 
fashion in this period, as illustrated by Figure 241. The green baize top was 
introduced later in the century and is characteristic of card tables of the reign 
of George III. 


COMMENT: The game of Piquet was introduced from France and inspired 
a type of small folding table to accommodate two players. 


Formerly in the Fred Skull Collection, London. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Fred Skull Collection. Christie’s sale, April 23, 1952, 
lot 262. 


COMMENT: Table with similarly carved central support and legs: Dictionary 
(1954), vol. 111, fig. 9, p. 205. 

Almost identical table: Jourdain and Rose, English Furniture. The Georgian 
Period, no. 75, p. 107. 


Formerly in the collections of Sir George Donaldson, London, and Alfred 
Henry Mulliken, New York. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $06; 
“English Domestic Needlework”, Metropolitan Museum, 1945. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Alfred Henry Mulliken Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, January 7, 1933, lot 287. 

Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 10, p. 196. 
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Figure 242 
Plate 204 
(Color) 


Figure 243 
Plate 205 


Figure 244 
Plate 206 


Remington, English Domestic Needlework, Catalogue of the Metropolitan 
Museum, 1945. 

McBride, R. M., A Treasury of Antiques, fig. on p. 42. 

Macquoid, Percy. “English Furniture in Sir George Donaldson’s Collection 
—IV”’. Country Life, vol. x11, no. 1107, March 23, 1918, fig. 3, p. 307. 

Macquoid, Percy. “Tables—VI”. Country Life, vol. xLvi, no. 1196, 
December 6, 1919, fig. C, p. 753. 


COMMENT: The undulating outlines of the top, repeated in the needlework 
and followed in the curving frieze, were a novel feature. Card tables, first intro- 
duced in England at the end of the seventeenth century, previously had circular 
or oval tops (Figures 233 and 234), followed by tables with concave edges for 
easier accommodation of players (Figures 235-7). The cabriole legs without 
stretchers are also an innovation. Yet the construction remained unchanged 
—with two back legs swinging outward to support the folding top. 


Formerly in the collections of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, daughter of 
George IV, Mr F. Hay-Newton and Mrs K. Marlow. 


EXHIBITED: “The Franco-British Exhibition”, London, 1908. “The Fourth 
Antique Dealers’ Fair”, Grosvenor House, London, 1937. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Dumas, F. G., “The Franco-British Exhibition”, Illustrated Review, London, 
1908, p. 251. 

Catalogue of “The Fourth Antique Dealers’ Fair”, Grosvenor House, 
London, 1937, fig. 28. 


Formerly in the collections of Sir Edward J. Dean Paul, Bart. (Christie’s, 1896), 
and Leopold Hirsch, London. 


EXHIBITED: “The Four Georges”, London, 1931, no. 92. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the Leopold Hirsch Collection. Christie’s 
sale, May 7, 1934, lot 33. 

Illustrated: Macquoid, P., “Some Eighteenth Century Furniture Belonging to 
Mr. Leopold Hirsch—II”’, Country Life, London, vol. Lv, no. 1419, 1924, 
fig. 9, pp. 395 and 397. 


COMMENT: Compare an almost identical table, from the collection of 
Captain H. F. Westmacott, illustrated: Christie’s Season 1928, p. 312 (sale: 
January 26, 1928, lot 88). 
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Figure 245 
Plate 207 


Figures 
246, 247 
Plates 
208, 209 


Figure 248 
Plate 209 


Figure 249 
Plate 210 


COMMENT: This is an early example of a table with serpentine front and 
sides. Whereas all oak furniture and most seventeenth-century walnut furniture 
was constructed on rectangular principles, undulating outlines came into fashion 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. This vogue was anticipated by some 
of the earliest card tables, where protruding semicircular receptacles for chips 
form part of the design. Serpentine outlines presented a new challenge to the 
skill of the cabinet-maker, because the veneering of curving surfaces was more 
difficult than of plain ones. Yet, few pieces of mid-eighteenth-century English 
furniture, and almost none then designed by Chippendale, fail to display 
undulating outlines, unless a squared type was traditional as, for example, for 
clothes chests. Not until the influence of the Adam brothers asserted itself during 
the seventies is a new restraint, followed by the occasional return to rectangular 
outlines, observed in English furniture design. Even Chippendale made conces- 
sions to this new taste when working in collaboration with Robert Adam, as 
exemplified by the inlaid commode, Figure 326, attributed to him. 


Formerly in the collection of H. Percy Dean, and Griffiths. 
EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $19. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Macquoid, P., The Age of Mahogany, fig. 212, pp. 230-1. 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 25, p. 200. 
Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 22, p. 43. 
Symonds, Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, pl. 31, fig. b, p. 13. 


COMMENT: Itis an unusual feature of this table that its shaped, carved apron 
forms a decorative unit with the carvings upon the knees of the cabriole legs. 
The folding or accordion frame with hinges is a feature not previously en- 
countered in the collection, but frequently adopted in later card tables. 


Formerly in the collection of Robert Cluetr, Jr., New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Robert Cluett, Jr. Collection. Sale at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, May 26, 1932, lot 32. 


COMMENT: Console tables, usually topped by a marble slab and therefore 
described by Chippendale as “frames for marble slabs”, appear to have been 
introduced in England from France early in the eighteenth century. More than 
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Figures 
2515252 
Plates 
212, 213 


Figure 253 
Plate 214 


Figure 254 
Plate 215 


other furniture, consoles form an integral part of the architectural interiors for 
which they were intended. Hence it is that they were frequently designed by 
architects. In England the influence of Kent and of the Palladian school is 
apparent in many of the more ponderous, early types, supported by eagles, 
dolphins or occasionally—under Venetian influence—by putti. A smaller 
version with eagle is illustrated in the wall-bracket, Figure 351. Such consoles, 
fashionable until about 1740, were designed upon rectangular principles. 
Thereafter, the outlines frequently begin to undulate, a concession to the freer 
style of the Rococo, in a movement expressed also by carved acanthus decoration. 
Only the egg-and-tongue band then continues to reveal an indebtedness to 
architectural form. The strengthening of French influence toward the middle 
of the century, evident in a tendency toward greater elegance, is perhaps due in 
part to the publication in 1739 in England of a sequence of designs by Batty 
Langley conceived in the French taste, including one after Nicholas Pineau. 


COMMENT: This console is unusual in its departure from formalized archi- 
tectural prototypes. A new lightness of touch is apparent in the curving outlines 
with which the carved and gilt decoration is blended. French influence asserts 
itself in the freedom of movement of the traditional acanthus foliage. However, 
unlike France, where the gilt decoration would undoubtedly have been in 
ormolu, the English cabinet-maker conceived the decoration as an element of 
the basic structure, carved of a single piece of wood. 


Formerly in the collection of the Rt Hon. Lord Clinton, Bicton, Devon. 


COMMENT: The original design for this table appears in Sheraton’s Encyclo- 
pedia, 1805, reproduced: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 1, p. 120. Again 
reproduced: M. Jourdain, Regency Furniture (1795-1830), fig. 228, p. 181. 


Formerly in the collection of Mrs Brooks Howe, New York. 


EXHIBITED: “Art Treasures Exhibition”, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York, 1955. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the “Art Treasures Exhibition”, no. 48, 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, 1955. 
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Figure 255 
Plate 216 


Figure 256 
Plate 217 


Figure 257 
Plate 218 


Formerly in the collections of Gerard Phelips, Montacute House, Somerset, 
Frances Wolfe Carey, Haddonfield, New Jersey, and George Horace Lorimer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Gerard Phelips Collection. Christie’s sale, November 23, 
1929, lot 16. 

Christie’s Season 1930, London, 1930, fig. p. 369. 

Catalogue of the George Horace Lorimer Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, October 28, 1944, lot 955. 


COMMENT: Few tilt-top tables—if any—with rectangular top of such 
dimensions, made of one piece of mahogany and with pie-crust edge, are 
believed to exist. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 18, p. 208 


Formerly in the collections of Richard A. Canfield, New York, and Marsden 
J. Perry, Providence, R.I. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942. 


REFERENCES: The origin of this table, so far as it is known, is fully related 
by James Henry Duveen in The Rise of the House of Duveen (New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1957). He states that the table appeared at auction at “Four 
Crosses” near Welshpool, having been stored for many years in a neglected 
greenhouse, where it had been overgrown with ivy. At the auction its beauty 
was recognized by Duveen, who describes it as follows: “There were some 
beautiful things there, among them the most exquisite Chippendale drawing, 
room table I have seen. It was oblong and measured about three feet six inches 
by two feet six inches. The shape was serpentine, and the carving was of the 
highest quality. The slender cabriole legs were most graceful, and the cross that 
united and strengthened these legs was crowned in the centre by a lovely small 
Alower-basket filled with roses, with everything carved in the finest San Domingo 
mahogany.” It was purchased by Duveen for £35, and again later at the “knock- 
out” for £75. Duveen almost immediately sold it to Sidney Letts, a dealer, for 
£500, from whom it was acquired by Richard Canfield, an American collector, 
for £3000. It was purchased for this collection at the sale of furniture of Marsden 
J. Perry in 1936, Perry having acquired it from Richard Canfield. 

In concluding his references to this table Duveen states: “I do not know what 
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Figure 258 
Plate 219 


Figure 259 
Plate 220 


became of the glorious little table”, but he has since confirmed that this is the 
table to which he refers. 

Illustrated: Catalogue of the Marsden J. Perry Collection. Sale at Anderson 
Galleries, New York, April 4, 1936, lot 246. 

Lockwood, L. V., Colonial Furniture in America, vol. u, fig. 739, p. 210. 

Antiques, vol. L111, no. 2, February 1948, fig. bottom left, p. 115. 


COMMENT: This table features one of the most fanciful stretchers ever devised 
by Chippendale or any of his contemporaries. The only comparable stretchers 
that we know of are illustrated on a “China table”, from which this table may 
be derived, in Chippendale’s Director, first edition (1754), pl. xxx1v, of which 
the Metropolitan Museum owns the original drawing. In that table the upward 
movement of the foliated “C” scrolls harmonizes admirably with the gently 
curving, similar scrolls of legs and rail, in a complete unity of design. 

Stretchers had become almost obsolete with the advent of cabriole legs early 
in the eighteenth century, because they interrupted the gentle How of curving 
outlines. Only toward the middle of the century was there an occasional 
revival. This was due either to the need of strengthening the fragile construction 
made possible by the use of mahogany or to a fashion of angular constructions 
in the Chinese taste, as illustrated in Figures 132-3. Compare Comments to 
Figures 77 and 149. 


Formerly in the collection of J. Thursby Pelham. 


EXHIBITED: “Exhibition of Chippendale Furniture for the Benefit of 
St Luke’s Hospital Social Service”, Frank Partridge Galleries, New York, 1929. 
“First Annual Fine Art Exposition”, Rockefeller Center, New York, 1934. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of “Exhibition of Chippendale Furniture for the Benefit of 
St Luke’s Hospital Social Service”, fig. 7, Frank Partridge, Inc., New York, 
1929. 

The Antique and Decorative Arts League, Inc., Catalogue of “The First 
Annual Fine Arts Exposition’, New York, 1934, fig. 2, pp. 77-8. 


Formerly in the Marsden J. Perry Collection, Providence, R.I. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Marsden J. Perry Collection. Sale at the Anderson 


Galleries, New York, April 4, 1936, lot 113. 
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Figure 260 
Plate 221 


Figures 
261, 262 
Plates 
222, 223 


Figure 263 
Plate 224 


Figures 
265, 266 
Plates 
226, 227 


COMMENT: Similar design and carving on a pair of chairs exhibited “In the 
Days of Queen Charlotte”, Luton Museum, 1939, fig. 24, pl. v1, where it is 
said: “This pair of chairs is part of a suite consisting of a settee and six elbow 
chairs made for Dingley Hall, Northamptonshire.” 


COMMENT: Compare a similar table:, Dictionary (1954), vol. m1, fig. 84, 
p- 303. 

A very similar table, described as “Pier Table”, is illustrated in Hepplewhite’s 
Guide, pl. 65, with the’following explanatory text: “Pier Tables are becoming 
an article of much fashion; and not being applied to such general use as other 
Tables, admit with great propriety, of much elegance and ornament.” Pls. 124-5 
of the Guide also include similar tables. | 


Formerly at Woolverstone Hall, Suffolk. 


EXHIBITED: “Fine Arts Exhibition for the benefit of the Kips Bay Boys’ 
Club”, Frank Partridge, Inc., New York, 1957. Catalogue no. 45. 


COMMENT: Satinwood tables of circular form are unusual, and the aperture 
at the top, providing a receptacle for needlework, adds further interest to this 
rare type. The decoration, by contrast, reveals the almost compelling unity of 
design in the wane of the classical revival in England. Similar medallions of 
allegorical figures, painted instead of inlaid, border the top of the commode, 
Figure 333, and painted medallions of related type frequently appear on Adam’s 
ceilings, surrounded by similar husks and rosettes, to relieve the intense whiteness 
of stucco. 


Formerly in the collection of Robert Cluett, Jr., New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Robert Cluett, Jr. Collection. Sale at the Anderson 
Galleries, New York, May 26, 1932, lot 60. 


Formerly in the Charles E. F. McCann Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Charles E. F. McCann Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, November 21, 1942, lot 1089. 
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Figures 
267, 268 
Plates 
228, 229 


Figures 
269, 270 
Plates 
230, 231 


COMMENT: Desks with sloping front and gate-leg supports had a compara- 
tively short vogue, since their capacity was limited to small drawers and pigeon 
holes. Distinctive new types developed, retaining the sloping front, but adding 
drawers below, illustrated in Figures 264 and 267. Frequently the desk was 
surmounted by a dressing-glass (Figure 270), indicating a double purpose. 
Occasionally these mirrors were removed by later generations. 

Compare a similar writing-desk: Supplement to the Antique Dealers’ Fair, The 
Connoisseur, September 1950, p. 41. 


Formerly in the Henry Hirsch Collection, London. 
EXHIBITED: “The Four Georges”, London, 1931. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Exhibition, “The Four Georges”, London, 1931, no. 275, 
fig. on p. $I. 

Catalogue of the Henry Hirsch Collection. Christie’s sale, June 10, 1931, 
lot 66. 

Macquoid, P., “Mr Henry Hirsch’s Furniture—I’”, Country Life, London, 
vol. LVI, 1924, fig. 1, pp. 630-2. 

Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 18, p. 131. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


EXHIBITED: Parke Bernet Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, 
no. $09. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 7, p. 17. 

Symonds, “The Early 18th-Century Bedroom”, The Antique Collector, 
vol. 16, February 1945, fig. 4, p. 21. 

Symonds, “Dressing Bureaux”, The Antique Collector, vol. 21, 1950, fig. 4, 
p- 106. 

McBride, R. M., A Treasury of Antiques, fig. on p. 27. 


COMMENT: Compare a similar bureau dressing table, apparently by the 


same hand: Sotheby’s sale catalogue, May 19, 1950, lot 133, pl. v1, from the estate 
of Edith Klugh. 
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Figures 
291,272; 
273, 274 
Plates 
232, 233, 
234s 235 


Figure 275 
Plate 236 


Formerly in the collections of Captain W. F. Dickinson, and Griffiths. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942, no. $53. 
“Art Treasures Exhibition”, Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, 1955. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the “Art Treasures Exhibition’, no. 225, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, 1955. 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, figs. 42-3, pp. 142-3. 
Symonds, Charles II to George II, figs. 64-7, pp. 108-15, diagrams 6 and 7. 
Symonds, Old English Walnut and Lacquer Furniture, pls. 25-6, pp. 126, 128 
and 133. 


COMMENT: Few pieces of English furniture reveal an equal unity of concep- 
tion and design, in spite of the variety of detail and material. The construction 
of the bureau is fully explained and illustrated in photographs and measured 
drawings by R. W. Symonds, in Charles II to George II. Not visible are a 
sequence of secret drawers and sliding compartments concealed behind the 
cupboard door. 

This bureau cabinet follows architectural concepts of a kind associated with 
the style of William Kent (1684-1748) and the Palladian school in England. 
At the exterior Corinthian pilasters fank the mirrored door; the Ionic order is 
introduced within. The architectural character manifests itself still further in the 
broken pediment, and in details of architrave, frieze and cornice. The unusually 
narrow proportions, anticipated by the London cabinet-maker Samuel Bennett 
at the turn of the century, rendered desirable a single door rather than the double 
doors commonly found on wider bureaux. Compare bureaux with Bennett’s 
trade label: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, figs. 30-2, pp. 136 and 137. 


Formerly in the Alan P. Good Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Alan P. Good Collection. Sotheby’s sale, July 3, 1953, 
lot 283. 

The Connoisseur, November 1953, p. 124. 

Comstock, H., “English Furniture”, Antiques, May 1955, fig. 8, p. 401. 


COMMENT: This writing table may possibly be ascribed to the cabinet- 
maker William Vile. The supports of the desk—six in number instead of four 
—constitute a highly decorative framework. Supported upon lion paw feet, and 
enriched with acanthus foliage, they rise to receive the table top. Their vertically 
sweeping outlines are admirably complemented by the horizontal curving of 
drawers and the entire front, conveying a sense of movement restrained by order. 
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Figure 276 
Plate 237 


Figures 
277, 278, 
279 
Plates 
238, 239 


Compare a commode of somewhat similar design with simulated drawer 
fronts: Symonds, Masterpieces of English Furniture and Clocks, fig. 26, p. 35, 
and the commode, Figure 324, in the collection. 


Formerly in the collection of Sir Gerald Francis Stewkley Shuckburgh, Bart., 
Shuckburgh, Warwickshire, and Robert J. Dunham, Chicago. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Robert J. Dunham Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, May 10, 1947, lot 376. 

Ormsbee, T. H., Prime Antiques and Their Current Prices, New York, 1947, 
p- 113 right. 


COMMENT: Chinese taste asserts itself in pagoda roofs and frets. The bow- 
fronted banks of drawers, inspired by current architectural designs featuring bow 
windows, anticipate Hepplewhite’s and Sheraton’s bow-fronted satinwood 
cabinets (Figures 304 and 331). This unusually compact type of design may 
have determined the shape of contemporary American block-fronted desks. 


Formerly in the H. Percy Dean Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

de Serre, J., “For the Connoisseur”, Country Life, London, vol. Lv, 
July 25, 1925, fig. on p. 150. 

Macquoid, P., The Age of Mahogany, fig. 97, pp. 112 and 115. 


COMMENT: This bureau book case illustrates architectural concepts in 
English furniture, as do Figures 271, 274 and 316-17. Classical pilasters with 
Ionic capitals support the entablature, terminating in a straight cornice. A 
similar capital is illustrated in Batty Langley’s Treasury of Design, pl. v1, “The 
Jonick Capital with its Plan”, drawn in 1739, published 1750. At the interior, 
however, the carving is more fanciful and less subject to classical restraint. There 
Rococo ornaments decorate the central door behind the writing flap, fanked by 
garlanded columns with baskets of flowers serving as capitals. This door 
conceals secret sliding compartments and a nest of removable drawers. An 
interesting typically English feature is the reproduction in wood carving of the 
escutcheon as key plate, an element which ordinarily—and certainly in France 
—would have been of ormolu. Ogee-shaped or Chinese bracket feet, as well as 
exceptionally handsome ormolu handles and key plates, combine to lend 
diversity to an otherwise formal design. 
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Figures 
280, 281 
Plate 240 


Figure 282 
Plate 241 


Figure 283 
Plate 242 


Figure 284 
Plate 243 


Formerly in the collections of the Marquess of Lincolnshire, Down Hill, High 
Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, and Mr and Mrs Charles E. F. McCann, New 
York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Charles E. F. McCann Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, November 21, 1942, lot 124. 


COMMENT: This desk is one of a pair sold at Parke-Bernet Galleries, New 
York, November 21, 1942. 

Compare similarly carved corner ornaments on a writing table belonging to 
Lord Ebury: Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 19, p. 248. A similar writing table: 
Catalogue of the collection of Baron and Baroness Carl von Seidlitz. Sale at 
Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, May 3, 1947, lot 115. Another similar 
example: Harris & Sons, M., A Catalogue and Index, Part 111, 1928, F11866, 
p- 216. em | 

See Comment under Figure 176. 


Believed to have been formerly the property of the Duke of Wellington, at 
Apsley House, London. 


COMMENT: The massive, angular form adapted to the solemnity of a 
Georgian library is relieved by trussed corners with acanthus decoration. The 
clustered columns flanking the kneehole (compare mirror, Figure 176) are 
typical of the Gothic Revival, whereas the fretwork frieze at the sides represents 
a merging of classical and Chinese concepts. The elaborate ormolu handles and 
key plates, on richly figured mahogany, however, are of entirely contemporary 
design, in full conformity with the carving on trusses and kneehole. 


COMMENT: Compare original design by Thomas Shearer: The Cabinet- 
Makers’ London Book of Prices and Designs of Cabinet-Work. Printed by W. Brown 
and A. O’Neil, London, 1793, second edition, published according to Act of 
Parliament, 1788. Pl. 2, fig. 1, pp. 72-3, no. m1, “A Serpentine Knee-Hole 
Library Writing Table. Four feet long two feet wide, nine drawers in front, 
cockbeaded, an astragal or stone moulding on the edge of the top, on fast 
plinth.” Similar models: Reveirs‘Hopkins, The Sheraton Period, Little Books, 
vol. Iv, fig. 35 top. Strange, English Furniture, fig. 3, p. 268. 


Formerly in the collection of John Lindsay, Bart., West Wycombe Park, 
Buckinghamshire. 


COMMENT: These two book cases were originally part of a set of four, made 
for the library at West Wycombe Park. One of the other pair (larger, and 
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Figures 
285, 286 
Plates 


244, 245 


Figures 
287, 288, 
289 
Plates 


246, 427, 


248 


without the star inlay) is now in the Leather Room in the Governor’s Palace 
at Williamsburg. The other book case is in a private collection in London. 
A description of the original setting: Bolton, A. T., “Country Homes and 
Gardens Old and New—West Wycombe—I’’, Country Life, vol. xxxix, 
no. 991, January I, 1916. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


REFERENCES: Symonds, Furniture Making in XVIth and XVIIIth Century 
England, note to fig. 179, p. 137, where a similar book case is shown. 

Illustrated: Harris & Sons, M., A Catalogue and Index, Part 11, 1928, E19896, 
p- 177 (doors altered). 

Symonds, Charles II to George II, figs. 62 and 63, pp. 102, 105 and 107. 

de Serre, J., “The Percival D. Griffiths Collection”, Country Life, vol. 
LXXXV, no. 2204, April 15, 1939, fig. 2, p. 44. 

Antiques, vol. L111, no. 2, February 1948, frontispiece, p. 112. 


COMMENT: The book case rests upon slender cabriole legs, their upward 
trend further emphasized by hipped scrolls. They are placed at an angle—as all 
cabriole legs are, thereby creating the impression of an independent center table 
or stand to which the break front adds recessed wings. The broken pediment is 
an architectural form which the cabinet-maker embellished with roses above a 
fretwork frieze, reconciling Greek key pattern with Chinese latticework. 


/ 


Formerly in the collections of Lord Kenyon, Gredington Hall, Whitechurch, 
Salop, John Hall, Manchester, the Duke of Leeds, Hornby Castle, and 
Mrs Hannah Gubby. 


EXHIBITED: “Old London”, Loan Exhibition in Aid of the Royal 
Northern Hospital, London, 1938. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of Loan Exhibition “Old London”, London, 1938, no. $7. 

A Collection of Old English Furniture, Catalogue, Frank Partridge & Sons 
Ltd, London, 1938, no. 62, p. 41. 


COMMENT: Designed in three stages, as are the two medal cabinets believed 
to have been made by William Vile for George, Prince of Wales, shortly before 
he succeeded to the throne in 1760 (Edwards and Jourdain, Georgian Cabinet- 
Makers, fig. 61, p. 151). Featuring figured mahogany veneer, it concentrates on 
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Figure 290 
Plate 249 


Figure 291 
Plate 250 


Figures 
293, 294 
Plates 
252, 253 


fretwork, of a type suggested by Chippendale in the Director, first edition (1754), 
pls. CL-CLx, and on the open, pierced pediment, also recurrent in the Director 
(pl. -xxv). The fluted sides of the upper tier emphasize the ow of slender lines 
and the restrained simplicity which distinguishes the cabinet. 


COMMENT: The architectural form, suggestive of Palladian concepts, is 
further enhanced by the inclusion of inlay work, designed to serve architectural 
principles, simulating fluted pilasters and other details. For basic shape compare 
the “Venetian Windows”, pl. xLviu, in James Gibbs, Rules for Drawing 
Architecture, London, 1738. 


Formerly in the H. Percy Dean Collection, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Macquoid, P., The Age of Mabogany, fig. 144, pp. 146 and 166. 

Catalogue of the H. Percy Dean Collection. Sale at Christie’s, June 14, 1909, 
lot 40. 


Formerly in the collections at Lale House, Staines, Middlesex, Mr Cuthbertson, 
London, and Mr Bernard Baruch, New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. $6, p. 150. 
Dictionary (1924), vol. 1, figs. 38, 41 and 41a. 
Symonds, R. W., “The China Case and China Closet”, The Connoisseur, 


June 1952, p. 11. 


COMMENT: Chinese and Gothic elements are combined. The carved, 
pierced pagoda roof, latticework and bracket feet constitute the Chinese 
elements; the door panels and writing flap constitute the Gothic motifs (compare 
Figures 318 and 319). Treated as decorative elements, they compete with con- 
current Chinese elements, manifesting the search for exotic or unusual forms, 
regardless of period or place of origin. A comparable merging of Chinese and 
Gothic elements in Georgian furniture is found in contemporary pattern books, 
although most of these designs are more fanciful and do not exhibit so clear a 
plan adhered to from base to roof. The tracery dividing the glazed panels is of 
typically Georgian character, frequently found on cabinets for the display of 
books or china. 
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Figure 295 
Plate 254 


Figures 
297, 298, 
299, 300 
Plates 
256, 257s 
258, 259 


Formerly in the collection of the Duke of Beaufort, Badminton. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Macquoid, P., The Age of Satinwood, fig. 15, pp. 17, 18 and 21. 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, fig. 7, p. 118. 


COMMENT: Badminton House was decorated and furnished by Chippen- 
dale. These standing shelves are part of an original set of four. They conform in 
style with other furniture from Badminton House, now at the V. and A. 
Museum. The two companion pieces exhibited in London, Royal Academy: 
“English Taste in the Eighteenth Century’, 1955-6. 


Formerly in the Howard Reed Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Howard Reed Collection. Sotheby’s sale, November 17, 
19§5, lot 211. 


COMMENT: A preference for satinwood over mahogany in English furniture 
may be traced to the influence of Robert Adam on Chippendale, when the 
first tides of classical taste resulted in the gradual change from carved mahogany 
to inlaid satinwood. Whereas the beautiful grain of dark mahogany, in com- 
bination with elaborate carving and occasional ormolu mounts had expressed 
the exuberant spirit of English Rococo, the quiet restraint imposed by 
classical form found more adequate expression in the palor of satin 
wood and flat surface treatment. This change occurred about 1770, and 
as an almost immediate result Chinese and Gothic ornament generally dis- 
appeared from fashionable London-made furniture, to be followed by classical 
or mythological subjects. 

This writing cabinet is among the rare, early satinwood pieces still exhibiting 
both French and chinoiserie influences. The inlaid panels are faithful adaptations of 
designs by Jean Pillement (L’CEuure de Jean Pillement, édition Armand Guérinet, 
Paris, n.d., vol. 1, pls. 63 and 64), whose influence persisted both in Germany 
and England after it had almost subsided in France. Figural subjects for the 
enrichment of furniture in France during that period were usually confined to 
otmolu decoration. They were more popular on German furniture, particularly 
from the workshop of Abraham and David Roentgen, who frequently adopted 
similar, though not identical designs by Jean Pillement. Abraham Roentgen 
resided in England until 1738. It is likely that the productions of this well- 
known German cabinet-maker, and of his son David, left some imprint upon 
similar work executed in England. Thus Abraham and David Roentgen may 
have contributed in determining the choice of decoration on this writing cabinet. 
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Figures 
301, 302, 
303 
Plates 
260, 261 


Figure 305 
Plate 263 


A similar, larger cabinet, undoubtedly by the same hand, is illustrated: 
Macquoid, P., The Age of Satinwood, fig. 147, p. 163. The only obvious difference 
consists of the panels in the doors, inlaid with classical Greek figures, and a 
Greek or Etruscan vase on the side panels. The inlaid floral sprays of the drawer 
fronts and the ormolu mounts appear to be identical. 


Formerly in the collection of the Duchess of Some. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 64, p. 195. 

Catalogue of the property of the Rosenbach Company of Philadelphia. Sale 
at Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, October 24, 1942, fig. 666, p. 125. 


COMMENT: Straight-sided satinwood cabinets with inlaid or painted decora- 
tion featuring mythological subjects are typical of the post-Chippendale period 
(compare Figures 242 and 342). Architectural principles and carved details are 
now abandoned in favor of pictorial concepts. The plain, flat surface of these 
cabinets is intended to receive pictures, either inlaid or painted, not unlike 
canvas or even porcelain plaques of that period. Moreover, the technique of 
tinting various woods was so perfected that the boundaries between inlay and 
painted work were less clearly defined than at any other time. Absolute sim- 
plicity of form serves to concentrate interest on the figural scene, typical of the 
spirit of the neo-classic period, as is the anthemion and honeysuckle frieze. Such 
motifs were introduced by the Adam brothers and continued circulating in 
designs by Pergolesi, Cipriani and their contemporaries. 


Formerly in the collections of Colonel H. H. Mulliner, London, Viscount 
Leverhulme, London, and Genevieve Garvan Brady, Manhasset, New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the collection of Genevieve Garvan Brady. Sale at Anderson 
Galleries, New York, May 15, 1937, lot 1845. 

Catalogue of the collection of Viscount Leverhulme. Sale at Anderson 
Galleries, New York, February 11, 1926, lot 301. 

Jourdain, M., English Decoration of the later XVIIIth Century (1760-1820), 
London, 1922, fig. 303 B, pp. 194 B and 19. 


COMMENT: Bureau cabinets of related type, though with variations of detail, 
are reproduced in Hepplewhite’s Guide, pls. 42-4, described as follows: 
“Secretary and Book-Cases: they differ (from desks and book-cases) in not being 
sloped in front. The accommodations therefore for writing are produced by the 
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Figure 306 
Plate 264 


Figure 307 
Plate 265 


| Figure 308 
Plate 266 


face of the upper drawer falling down by means of a spring and quadrant, which 
produces the same usefulness as the flap to the desk.” 

This bureau cabinet is a late example of Gothic Revival, inspired, no doubt, 
by church windows with tracery. The three figures of Cardinal Virtues— 
Fortitude, Justice and Temperance—are taken from designs by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds for the window of New College Chapel, Oxford, painted on glass 
by Gervas. 

A satinwood and mahogany cabinet of similar shape, but with different 
decoration, is illustrated: Macquoid, P., The Age of Satinwood, fig. 187, p. 206. 


Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Formerly in the collection of the fourth Duke of Cleveland, Battle Abbey. 


COMMENT: Similar carving: Macquoid, P., The Age of Ouk, fig. 12, p. 11. 


Formerly in the collections of Sir George Donaldson, Hove, Sussex, Percy 
Macquoid, London, and Genevieve Garvan Brady, Manhasset, New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Genevieve Garvan Brady Collection. Sale at Anderson 
Galleries, New York, May 15, 1937, lot 1736. 


COMMENT: This type of chest, decorated with profile heads in medallions 
and linenfold panels, was designed to harmonize with the oak wainscoting of 
rooms. The decoration, departing from the traditional Gothic tracery of earlier 
chests, represents a transitory type of the first half of the sixteenth century, before 
the introduction of elaborate Elizabethan carving, frequently combined with 
inlay work. 

Similar portrait medallions on a chest illustrated: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, 
fig. 2, p. 100. Compare a similar chest: Symonds, Furniture Making in XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Century England, fig. 6, p. 2. 


COMMENT: Compare similar arches with fretwork arabesques in a series of 
engravings by William Kip, “The Device called Londinium”, in Stephen 
Harrison, Archs of Triumph (erected in bonor of . . . James I), 1604, “Invented and 
published by Stephen Harrison, Joyner and Architect and graven by William 
Kip”. William Kip, a Flemish engraver, worked in England from about 
1598 to 1610. He also engraved The Royal Progeny in 1603, together with 
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Figure 310 
Plate 268 


Figure 311 
Plate 269 


Figure 312 
Plate 270 


Benjamin Wright, where a sequence of portrait medallions of kings and queens 
is depicted, separated by flowering branches, similar to those inlaid beneath the 
cover of the chest. 


REFERENCES: Symonds, “The ‘Dyning Parlor’ and its Furniture’, The 
Connoisseur, vol. CX, 1944, fig. 9, p. 15>. 


COMMENT: Designed for the display of plate, this buffet is of simple 
construction, with bulbous supports cushioned by Ionic capitals, devoid of any 
classical association. Together with details of strapwork and arabesques they are 
adaptations from Dutch engraved designs in the style of Jan Vredeman de 
Vries. The modified ovolo band at the base recalls almost identical stamped 
border designs on Elizabethan silver, whereas rosettes and arabesques are 
reminiscent of similar patterns in needlework. 

Similar buffet: Tait, C., “Furniture at the Lady Lever Art Gallery”, Apollo, 
September 1947, fig. 2, p. 65. Another similar buffet, dated 1633: Symonds, 
“A Study of English Regional Furniture Design’, The Connoisseur, May 1957, 
figs. I1 and 12, pp. 226-7. 


Formerly in the collections of F. C. Harper, England, and William Randolph 
Hearst. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, fig. 6, p. 192. 
Antiques, vol. L111, no. 2, February 1948, p. 115. 


COMMENT: This splay-fronted court cupboard with pull-out drawer in the 
lower frieze is characteristic of Elizabethan England, even to the Tudor roses 
and traces of Dutch influence. The strength and fullness of the supports, which 
are carved in walnut, convey an impression of vigor, suggestive of Elizabethan 
society. 

Compare a similar court cupboard: Dictionary (1954), vol. 11, fig. 6, p. 192. 
Another similar court cupboard, with supporting gryphons, at the V. and A. 
Museum. 


COMMENT: The date 1659, part of the inlaid decoration, dispels at once the 
difficulty of dating this provincial oak press cupboard. Our belief that it may 
have originated in Lancashire is confirmed by the fact that similar trailing 
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Figure 313 
Plate 271 


Figure 314 
Plate 272 


Figures 
316, 317 
Plates 
274 275 


gtape-vine decoration in low relief is found on an oak chair from that region: 
Symonds, “A Study of English Regional Furniture Design”, The Connoisseur, 
May 1957, fig. 6, p. 224. 


Formerly in the E. F. McCann Collection, New York. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the E. F. McCann Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York, November 21, 1942, lot 1132. 


COMMENT: This “tridarn’”’, probably of Welsh origin, presents practically 
the entire range of decorative patterns used by Elizabethan and post-Elizabethan 
carvers. This profusion of ornament, magnificent in its ultimate unity, is relieved 
only by plain, turned bulbs and halfcolumns, both in two sections, indicating 
a tentative departure from the traditional exuberance of decoration of earlier 
times. The paneled open top shelf was, no doubt, intended for the display of 
pewter or other plate. 
Compare a similar tridarn: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 11, p. 7. 


COMMENT: The basic shape of this cupboard with its platform base is that 
of the center of a splay-fronted court cupboard, lowered to serve as a table. This 
dependence would seem to establish a link between a court cupboard and the 
seventeenth-century gate-leg table which, at its inception (Figure 217), preserved 
the dual function of table and cupboard, while anticipating the later gate-leg 
by the simple device of a hinged leg support. 

Compare a similar hutch: Jourdain, English Decoration and Furniture of the 
Early Renaissance (1500-1650), fig. 318, p. 229. 


Formerly in the collection of Major Braddyl, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Sotheby’s sale catalogue (various properties), June 27, 1930, lot 159. 


COMMENT: The most pronounced feature of this corner cupboard is its 
architectural character, dominated by fluted pilasters with Corinthian capitals. 
The crisp quality of the carving, and of the entablature in particular, set off by 
the dignified simplicity of the paneled doors, lends this corner cupboard special 
distinction. The Corinthian capital corresponds in every detail to the engraving 
of “The Corinthian Capital with its Plan at large”, designed by Batty Langley 
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Figures 
318, 319 
Plates 
276, 27 


Figure 320 
Plate 278 


Figure 321 
Plate 279 


in 1739, published in his Treasury of Design, London, 1750. The construction 
of the cupboard reveals a unity of design previously seldom encountered, except 
in clock-cases (Figures 10, 11 and 18), based upon architectural principles, 
perhaps for the reason that it was conceived in connection with the room or 
mansion which was to house it. The same general qualities distinguish Figures 
272 and 277. 


Formerly in the collection of J. H. Hambro, Luton, Bedfordshire. 
REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Christie’s sale catalogue (various properties), May 1, 1947, lot 130. 


COMMENT: Gothic elements—blind tracery, frieze and openwork gallery, 
devoid of any architectural function—are superimposed on the Georgian 
structure. The true character of the simple double chest, however, is revealed 
when the doors are open. In addition to this wavering between bygone Gothic 
and contemporary Georgian form, yet another style is included—the Chinese. 
The Gothic arches with horizontal divisions convey the impression of being 
constructed of bamboo, an incongruity hard to reconcile with antiquarian 
concepts, but quite compatible with the romantic approach to everything 
remote. 

An almost identical clothes press, without openwork gallery (perhaps 
erroneously) described as a book case, and as one of a pair, is illustrated by 
Constance Simon, English Furniture Designers of the Eighteenth Century, London, 
1905, fig. 18. 


EXHIBITED: Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, London, 1956. 


COMMENT: A distinctive and unusual feature of this compact chest is the 
folding top for writing, supported upon two out-swinging central front legs. 
The usefulness of drawers added double purpose to this type of furniture. 

Compare a similar chest, decorated with seaweed marquetry, illustrated in: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 2, p. 241, the only comparable example of which 
we are aware. 

The descriptive term “Bachelor Chest’? was unknown in the eighteenth © 
century. 


COMMENT: The rather unusual straight lines characteristic of this commode, 
at a petiod when curves predominated, and the sequence of long, narrow 
drawers, would seem to suggest affinities with the type of “Library Book-case” 
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Figure 322 
Plate 280 


Figure 323 
Plate 281 


illustrated in Chippendale’s Director, third edition (1762), pl. xc, the shelves 
filled in with drawers, separated by vertical foral bands. Similar carved floral 
decoration is displayed on “Terms for Busto’s ec.”’, pl. cxitta. These sources 
illustrate the wealth of designs from which a spirited cabinet-maker could draw 
inspiration. 


Formerly in the collection of Earl Howe, Penn House, Amersham, Bucks. 
EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A. W.V.S., 1942, no. 566. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Christie's Season 1928, fig. 30, p. 329. Christie’s sale catalogue (various 
properties), June 13, 1928, lot 30. 


COMMENT: Commodes of this character are referred to by Chippendale in 
the Director, first edition (1754), pls. xLitI—xLvui, as “French Commode 
Tables’. The English preference for wood carving, however, as contrasted with 
the French use of ormolu, is exemplified in this commode as well as in Figures 
323 and 325. It is no exaggeration to say that each element reproduces in wood 
carving the ormolu which would have been applied if the commode had been 
made in France. 

However, where ormolu mounts are applied—as they are for handles and key 
plates—French influence asserts itself with renewed emphasis. Ormolu now 
replaces the earlier plain cast brass mounts and continues to grow in importance 
after the middle of the century. By 1762 the third edition of the Director includes 
two pages of designs for Rococo handles and key plates (pls. cxcrx—x), where 


. in earlier editions there had only been one. In that year also Matthew Boulton 


established himself at Birmingham and commenced to produce ormolu in 
competition with the French. 

Another feature of English commodes which ordinarily distinguishes them 
from French prototypes is the polished wood top. In England the beauty of 
figured walnut, and subsequently of mahogany, is emphasized. Marble tops are 
usually confined to hall tables and consoles. In France, by contrast, marble slabs 
are typical on commodes and introduce an element of color. 


EXHIBITED: “In the Days of Queen Charlotte”, Luton Museum, 1939, 
no. 80. 


COMMENT: Compare a similar commode: Harris & Sons, M., A Catalogue 
and Index, Part 1, 1928, F 10234, p. 258. 
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Figure 324 
Plate 282 


Figure 325 
Plate 283 


Formerly in the collections of Colonel H. H. Mulliner, Rugby, Warwickshire, 
and of Robert J. Dunham, Chicago. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Robert J. Dunham Collection. Sale at Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, May 10, 1947, lot 381. 

Ormsbee, T. H., Prime Antiques and their Current Prices, New York, p. 123. 


COMMENT: One of a pair, the other in the collection of H.R.H. Princess 
Mary, Viscountess Lascelles. 

In the style of William Vile. A commode, also attributed to William Vile, 
with similar cupboard doors centering a circular panel, flanked by simulated 
drawers with ormolu handles, is illustrated: Dictionary (1954), vol. u1, fig. 5, 
p- 122; the same commode: Edwards and Jourdain, Georgian Cabinet-Makers 
(1955), fig. $6, p. 148. A pair of cupboards from the Earl of Leven and Melville, 
illustrated in Jourdain and Rose, English Furniture. The Georgian Period, fig. 118, 
p. 149, exhibit similar decoration with circular panel and simulated drawers. 
In this restrained decoration we may recognize the first distinctive style of 
William Vile, before the use of owing curves and more elaborate ornaments, 
consisting of applied wreaths clasped by acanthus, increased carving and the 
occasional use of marquetry, the latter due to the influence of his younger partner, 
John Cobb. The motif of circular or oval panels upon cupboard doors is also 
featured on a cupboard with simulated drawers at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, and on a set of cupboards with acanthus foliage, made to contain organ 
rolls, at Buckingham Palace, illustrated in Edwards-Jourdain, fig. $8, p. 149, 
and fig. 67, p. 155. Both these have been attributed to William Vile, who was 
often employed by George III, while Prince of Wales and after his accession to 
the throne. Vile, who in later years was associated with John Cobb—their 
names appear as partners (72 St Martin’s Lane) in the London Directory of 
1765—died in 1767. 

See also Comment to Figure 275. 


Donated from the collection to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Formerly in the A. R. Cox Collection. 


EXHIBITED: “Exhibition of Chippendale Furniture for the Benefit of 
St Luke’s Hospital Social Service”, Frank Partridge Galleries, New York, 
November 1929. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of “Exhibition of Chippendale Furniture for the Benefit of 
St Luke’s Hospital Social Service”, fig. 31. Frank Partridge Galleries, New 
York, 1929. 
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Figure 326 
Plate 284 


COMMENT: The beauty of flowing lines, intensified by the serpentine front 
in combination with champered corners, follows a concept of Georgian cabinet- 
makers conceived about the middle of the century. The fretwork, recalling only 
a trace of Gothic or Chinese motifs, the foliated scrollwork valence, admirably 
matched by ormolu handles and key plates, the unusual triple volutes at the 
corners, and finally the rich surface effect of the mahogany—all combine to lend 
distinction to this commode. 


Formerly in the collections of the first Lord Tweedmouth, Colonel H. H. 
Mulliner, the Countess of Portsmouth, Hurstbourne Park, Whitechurch, 
Hertfordshire, and Mr Rufus Scott, New York. 


EXHIBITED: P-B Galleries, Loan Exhibition, A.W.V.S., 1942. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Mulliner, Decorative Arts, fig. 52. 

Jourdain, M., English Decoration of the later XVIIIth Century (1760-1820), 
fig. 303A, pp. 193 and 194A. 

Collection of the Countess of Portsmouth. Christie’s sale catalogue, May 18, 
1922, lot 81. 


COMMENT: This commode is an excellent example of English eighteenth- 
century marquetry, a form of decoration almost abandoned after the reign of 
Charles II and William III, but revived, no doubt under French influence, by 
John Cobb and Thomas Chippendale. Inlay and construction suggest the 
furniture at Harewood—a library table with ormolu rams’ heads in particular 
—supplied by Thomas Chippendale. The motifs of inlay and mounts display 
careful study of classical remains, such as revealed in Robert Adam’s Italian 
sketch books. The ormolu mounts originated in all probability in the work- 
shop of Matthew Boulton at Birmingham, whose trade flourished after his 
close association with the Adam brothers. On August 14, 1770, James Adam 
suggested to Matthew Boulton “the manufacture of plate and ormolu in an 
elegant and superior style”. Boulton, on October 1, 1770, responds: “I think 
with you and your Brother that an emense Manufacture might be established 
by improving the designs and taste of plate and other ornamental furniture in or 
Moulu and am convinced that no men have greater power than yourselves.” 
(H. W. Dickinson, Matthew Boulton, Cambridge, 1937.) The harmony be- 
tween the inlaid and bronze decoration of this commode suggests the concept 
of a single mind and has led to the belief that the Adam brothers supplied 
both Chippendale and Matthew Boulton with drawings, a theory which has 
been questioned in recent times so far as it concerns Chippendale, but re- 
mains unassailable as to Matthew Boulton. 
Compare also Comment to Figure 245. 
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Figure 329 
Plate 287 


Figures 
330, 331 
Plates 
288, 289 
(Color) 


Figures 

332, 333 
Plates 

290 (Color), 
291 


Formerly in the collection of Charles Richard John, Duke of Marlborough. 


COMMENT: A commode of similar type is reproduced in Hepplewhite’s 
Guide, pl. 78, where it is described as follows: “This piece of furniture is adapted 
for a drawing-room; .. . and being used in principal rooms, require[s] consider- 
able elegance. The panels may be of satinwood plain, or inlaid; the top, and 
also the border round the front, should be inlaid.” Higher clearance from the 
floor than in Hepplewhite’s design is effected by means of slender “Marlboro 
legs” (tapered legs of square sections), a term which may have originated as a 
compliment to the Marlborough family, probably first owners of these commodes. 


Made for Sir Richard Arkwright, Giomiord: Derbyshire. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
The Connoisseur, November 1955, pp. 256 and 257. 


COMMENT: Sir Richard Arkwright (1732-92) was the inventor of the yarn- 
spinning frame which substituted machine for hand work and contributed to 
British industrial supremacy. After his invention was patented in 1769, he 
erected his first spinning mill at Nottingham, operated by horses. In 1771 he 
built a larger factory at Cromford, the machinery of which was powered by 
a water-wheel. 

Although the basic form of this cabinet follows current designs, some details 
reveal indebtedness to Thomas Sheraton. The dome-shaped top, flanked by 
bouquets of owers as finials, and the painted drapery at the interior, are familiar 
features on many pieces of painted satinwood furniture, including canopies for 
beds, in Sheraton’s Drawing Book. 


Formerly in the Hopkins Collection, England, and in the collection of P. A. 
Valentine, Chicago. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Macquoid, P., The Age of Satinwood, figs. 162 and 163. 

Furniture of Thomas Chippendale, Catalogue of an exhibition at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York, arranged by Robert Partridge, Lewis and Simmons of London, 
1910, pls. 27 and 274. 


COMMENT: This commode presents a combination of French and English 
styles. The basic shape, with undulating outlines, recalls French prototypes, such 
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Figures 
334, 335 
Plates 
292, 293 


Figures 
336, 337, 
338 
Plates 


2942 2953 
296 


as a commode attributed to Roger Vandercruse Lacroix, at the Frick Collection 
in New York. The combination of parquetry and marquetry in addition to 
painted decoration is exceptional. The painted panel, depicting three nymphs 
adorning the bust of Pan, is taken from a design by Angelica Kauffmann, the 
original circular composition extended by means of an additional figure, to fill 
the oval space. The identical design, engraved by Bartolozzi, also served as 
model for a Derby biscuit group, modeled by J. J. Spaengler. On the top of 
the commode, bordered by painted figural medallions, the same unusual 
combination of painted and inlaid decoration recurs. 

The vogue for painted decoration, established in England about 1770, was 
due primarily to the influence of three foreign painters then residing in London 
—Angelica Kauffmann, Giovanni Baptista Cipriani and Michele Angelo 
Pergolesi. Hepplewhite, in his Guide of 1788, recommends that “the panels of 
commodes may be of satinwood inlaid or painted”, The combination of both, 
shown in this commode, is most unusual. : 

The ormolu mounts are inspired by designs of the Louis XVI period, yet 
they reveal characteristics of English workmanship and style, particularly in the 
formalizing of symmetrical design. A commode with similar ormolu mounts, 
attributed to Chippendale, circa 1770, is at Renishaw Hall: Dictionary (1954), 
vol 11, fig. 27, p. 120. 


EXHIBITED: Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, London, 1956. 


Formerly in the collection of Lord Aberconway. 
EXHIBITED: Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, 1934. 


COMMENT: The frame of this cheval fire screen, conceived to display a 
needlework panel showing the idyllic harmony between wild and tame 
animals, exhibits unusual originality in adapting current forms of decoration 
to that task. Perforated, gilt palmettes, of a kind recurrent in contemporary 
chair backs (Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 154, p. 275; two identical chairs at 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art), form the generous supports. The crest, 
featuring a solid palmette between descending branches of foliage, recalls 
analogous motifs on gesso mirrors. 
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Figures 
339; 340, 
341 
Frontispiece, 
Plates 

297, 298, 
209 

(Color) 


Figure 342 
Plate 300 
(Color) 


Figure 343 
Plate 301 


Figure 345 
Plate 303 


Formerly in the collection of the Earl of Shaftesbury, St Giles House, West- 


bourne, Dorset. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Jourdain and Rose, English Furniture. The Georgian Period, p. 195, no. 167. 


COMMENT: Pile carpets of the type known as “Savonnerie’’ were first 
manufactured in France about 1627. The originators of this venture were two 
former tapestry weavers, Duport and Lourdet, who established a factory at 
Chaillot in a building that was once a soap factory—hence the name. Chaillot 
carpets, although conceived of as “Oriental” by their makers, employed patterns 
similar to those used in contemporary tapestries. Savonnerie carpets were intro- 
duced in England about 1750 by two emigrant weavers from the Chaillot 
factory. With the aid of Peter Parisot, a naturalized weaver, and under the 
patronage of the Duke of Cumberland, a business was founded in 1751. The 
first carpet produced by this concern was presented by the Duke to the Princess 
of Wales. In 1753, the work was moved from Paddington to Fulham, but in 
1755 the business failed. See Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, pp. 210-14; Kendrick, 
A. F., English Decorative Fabrics of the XVIth to XVIIIth Centuries. 

Although there is no conclusive evidence that this cheval fire screen is from 
Chippendale’s workshop, the character of design and the quality of carving by 
no means exclude that possibility. The screen has a general similarity with 
designs in Chippendale’s Director, first edition (1754), pl. Cxxvul, and it is 
known that the Countess of Shaftesbury was among the subscribers to the first 
edition. 


EXHIBITED: Antique Dealers’ Fair, Grosvenor House, London, 1954. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
The Connoisseur, June 1954, p. 34. 
Apollo, June 1954, fig. 5, p. 166. 


COMMENT: Compare a similar screen: Catalogue of the Bashford Collec- 
tion. Sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York, January 24, 1942, lot 123. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, Charles II to George II, fig. 235, p. 291. 


COMMENT: Compare Comment to Figure 166, where Indian masks as 
motifs of decoration are discussed. 
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Figure 349 
Plate 307 


Figure 350 
Plate 308 


Figure 351 
Plate 308 


Figure 353 
Plate 309 


Figure 354 
- Plate 310 


Figure 356 
Plate 312 


COMMENT: Four similar brackets, painted white, at Clandon Park, Surrey, 
home of the Onslow family. 


Formerly in the collection of Viscount Leverhulme, London. 


REFERENCES: Herbert Cescinsky, Catalogue of the Art Collection of the Late 
Viscount Leverbulme. Sale at Anderson Galleries, New York, February 11, 1926, 
lot 258. 


COMMENT: Cescinsky describes this bracket as carved in the style of 
James Gibbs. 


COMMENT: The eagle supporting the square shelf upon outspread wings is, 
no doubt, derived from contemporary side or pier tables, usually with marble 
tops. The heraldic eagle, reminiscent of Augustan Rome, also occurs occa- 
sionally as cresting of furniture; compare the mirror (Figure 167) and the 
barometer (Figure 32). More common, however, is the use of eagle heads only, 
as ends of chair arms (Figures 109-10 and 118-19), and of eagle legs with 
claw feet as table supports (Figures 44-$) or of chair feet (Figures 63, 101, 104, 
109 and 110). 


COMMENT: Compare a similar bracket: Dictionary (1954), vol. 1, fig. 118, 
Py 10. 


COMMENT: Carved after an engraving in the Director, first edition (1754), 
pl. cxxx1, fig. a, of which the Metropolitan Museum owns the original 
drawing. 


COMMENT: Caryatides are a traditional device of architects, subsequently 
adopted by cabinet-makers. In France winged caryatides are often features, 
particularly in designs by Nicholas Pineau, from which Batty Langley borrowed 
(pl. cxim, “A Console Table”) for his Builder's and Workman's Treasury of 
Designs, engraved 1739, published 1750. Similar busts in ormolu, without 
functional purpose, were favorite corner embellishments of French tables and 
commodes, particularly by Cressent (known as “espagnolettes”). In England 
“A Pier Glass & Table”, pl. cLxx in Chippendale’s Director, third edition 
(1762), shows an example of the use of similar busts. 


Pe: 


Figure 358 
Plate 314 


Figure 362 
Plate 317 


Figure 367 
Plate 320 


Figures 
368, 369 
Plates 
9215422 


COMMENT: The ruined pavilion surrounded by rocaille ornament is a 
typical Rococo concept, recalling the gardens of Versailles, of Strawberry Hill 
and porcelain groups by Bustelli of Nymphenburg. Such pavilions, frequently 
in ruins and hence considered more picturesque, were of classical, Rococo, 
Gothic or Chinese style (compare the mirror, Figure 172). This choice of 
possibilities reveals the craving for the romantic, the exotic or the picturesque, 
subjects of considerable speculation among the cognoscenti. 


COMMENT: This bracket is composed of a number of small platforms for 
the display of porcelain, each enjoying free space without competing with the 
background. This highly original idea recalls contemporary mirror designs, of 
a kind represented by Figure 172. The composition contains elements of neo- 
classical imagery—the ram’s skull and the attenuated foliage—but even more 
characteristic of that period is the revived sense of symmetry and order in a design 


of such delicacy. 


COMMENT: Drapery carved in wood, in this its most elegant stylized form, 
was derived from the neo-classic imagery of the Adam brothers. The motif 
existed on earlier hall chairs (Figure 114) and brackets (Figure 356), before it 
was reduced to an abstraction. Under the influence of Adam’s designs the 
motif was reintroduced on standing lights (Figure 211), where the drapery is 
suspended from rams’ heads, and again on a pair of pedestals (Figure 209), 
carved in relief. A decade later the same motif appears on a pair of wall-ights 
with seated gryphons (Figure 193), where in addition drapery loops, on which 
they appear to be suspended, present a variation on the theme. Compare 
contemporary designs for brackets in Hepplewhite’s Guide, pl. 91. 

A pen drawing by Robert Adam, at the Soane Museum, London, “Bracket 
for Lady Home’s Library in Portman Square. Adelphi, February, 1777”, illus- 
trates a similar type. 


Formerly in the Geoffrey Hart Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Symonds, “A Study of English Regional Furniture Design’, The Connoisseur, 
May 1957, figs. 14 and 15, p. 229. 


COMMENT: This type of box, intended for the storage of documents, letters, 


manuscripts or books, is descended from the smaller, portable cofferets, made 
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Figure 370 
Plate 322 


Figure 371 
Plate 323 


during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. These were usually covered in 
leather, provided with carrying strap and iron lock plate, with a woodcut pasted 
in the interior. Boxes made specifically to enclose Bibles displayed woodcuts of 
saints or scenes from the life of Christ. During the sixteenth century, block- 
printed paper tended to replace the earlier woodcuts. Boxes intended as deposi- 
tories of State documents commonly were appropriately fitted with paper linings 
of heraldic significance, as illustrated by the box under discussion. Remarkable 
for size and decoration, this box is closely associated with other types of Late 
Elizabethan joined furniture displaying carved and inlaid decoration; compare 
court cupboard (Figure 311), chest (Figure 309), tables (Figures 216 and 217) 
and stools (Figures 53 and 54). The fact that this box is made of walnut and 
not of oak, according to Symonds, “shows that it was made in the south and 
not in the north’, “unquestionably of London origin’. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Antiques, vol. L111, no. 2, February 1948, fig. top right, p. 115. 


Formerly in the Fred Skull Collection, England. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the Fred Skull Collection. Christie’s sale, April 23, 1952, 
lot 245. 

Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 3, p. 340. 

Hughes, B., “Tea-chests for the Georgian Hostess”, Country Life, vol. 
CxXxIl, September $, 1957, no. 3, p. 440. 


COMMENT: This tea chest of serpentine form is very similar in character to 
illustrations in Chippendale’s Director, first edition (1754), pl. Cxx1x; third 
edition (1762), pl. CLIx. Its form also recalls a larger French chest by Antoine 
Foullet, mounted in ormolu, in the Wallace Collection (Wallace Collection 
Catalogues: Furniture by F. J. B. Watson, London, 1956, F399, pl. to, 
pp- 210-11). Here once more the English preference for wood carving in 
contrast with the French preference for ormolu may be observed. 

More than fifty years ago the tea chest was in the possession (we do not know 
for how long) of a Mr Kelly, a small collector at Shrewsbury, England, who, 
about 1920, sold it to Harold Davis, a dealer, first at Birmingham and later in 
London. From Harold Davis it was purchased by Mr Fred Skull, a collector 
of wide experience who, in his catalogue of “Bassetsbury Manor”, refers to it on 
p- 110, Chapter 28, as follows: 

“Strong French influence also marks the immaculate carved mahogany Tea 
Caddy, with its serpentine sides, its selected wood of exquisite figure, its perfect 
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Figure 372 
Plate 323 


Figures 


3735 374 
Plates 


324, 325 


Figures 
375, 376 
Plates 


326, 327 


Figures 


377, 378 
Plate 328 


carved ornament in low relief, its handle and escutcheon of chased ormolu such 
as are only seen on the choicest French pieces, and to complete the story of its 
graces, of a color and patina almost too good to be true.” 


COMMENT: See Comment to Figure 373. 


Formerly in the collection of Miss Marion Davies, New York. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the Marion Davies Collection. Sale at Parke- 
Bernet Galleries, New York, December 8, 1945, lot 362. 


COMMENT: Tea chests of related type and similar motifs of decoration 
intended for chests, tea trays and table tops, are reproduced in Hepplewhite’s 
Guide, pls. $7, 59, 61 and 63. The shaped valence continuing without interrup- 
tion into the feet is characteristic of his designs and is frequently repeated, not 
only at the base (Figure 305) but in the apron connecting the legs of tables and 
other furniture (Figure 260). 


Formerly in the collection of Sir William H. Bennett. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the collection of Sir William H. Bennett. Sale at Anderson 
Galleries, New York, April 30, 1932, lot 185. 


COMMENT: Compare knife cases in Sheraton’s Drawing Book (1792), pl. 39, 
for similarities of form and decoration. The arms and crest arethose ofthe Adams 
family of East Hardwick, Yorkshire. 


Formerly in the collection of Louis Guerineau Myers, New York. 


EXHIBITED: “Loan Exhibition of Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century 
Furniture and Glass” for the Benefit of the National Council of Girl Scouts, 
American Art Galleries, New York, 1929. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Louis Guerineau Myers Collection. Sale at Anderson 
Galleries, New York, April 9, 1932, lot 494. 
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Figure 379 
Plate 329 


Figure 380 
Plate 330 


Figure 381 
Plate 331 


Figure 383 
Plate 333 


Figures 
384, 385 
Plates 
334s 335 


Figure 386 
Plate 336 


Catalogue of the “Loan Exhibition of Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth 
Century Furniture and Glass” for the Benefit of the National Council of Girl 
Scouts, American Art Galleries, New York, 1929, fig. 690. 


COMMENT: The name “Tea poy” is derived from the Hindu word “tepai”’ 
and is not related to tea as is commonly believed. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Tipping, H. A., Grinling Gibbons and the Woodwork of bis Age (1648-1720), 
fig. 62, p. 72. 
COMMENT: Made by Grinling Gibbons for the Earl of Essex to enframe 
the large panel on the east wall, adjoining the screen, in the Great Dining-room 
at Cassiobury Park, Hertfordshire. Cassiobury Park was built by Hugh May 
(1622-84), between 1677 and 1680. 


A staircase by Grinling Gibbons, also from Cassiobury Park, at the Metro- 
politan Museum. 


Formerly in the William Randolph Hearst Collection. 


Formerly at Castle Gould, Long Island, New York. 


REFERENCES: Catalogue of the contents of Castle Gould, Long Island, 
May 28, 1940, lot 392. 


Formerly at Richmond House. 


Formerly at Norfolk House, St James’s Square, London, residence of the Duke 
of Norfolk. 


COMMENT: Companion doorway: The Connoisseur, vol. C1, 1938, pp. 332 
and 333. 


Formerly in the collection of Lord Dartmouth, West Bromley, Kent. 
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Figure 387 
Plate 337 


Figure 388 
Plate 338 


Figure 389 
Plate 339 


Figure 391 
Plate 339 


From the drawing-room of Basildon Park, Pangbourne, Berkshire. The man- 
sion was built by the architect John Carr of York in 1776 for Sir Francis Sykes, 
Bart., Governor of Bengal. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
The Architectural Review, vol. Lxvi, no. 406, London, September 1930, 
pp- 113, IIs, 116 and 140. 


COMMENT: In the Builder's Magazine of 1774, p. 203, it is stated that door 
frames and molded cornices should project only slightly and that the door 
itself should be of mahogany, preferably divided into six plain panels. This pair 
of doorways would seem to comply with all of these specifications. For frieze 
and other ornament compare Comment to Figure 49. 

Compare the almost identical doors in Robert and James Adam’s Works of 
Architecture, vol. 11, pl. Iv, representing a “Section of one Side of the second 
Drawing-room of the Earl of Derby’s House in Grosvenor-Square”’, engraved 
1773, published 1777. Another very similar door appears in the “Section of one 
Side of the Hall at Syon”’, engraved 1761, published 1778, in vol. u1, pl. Iv, 1. 


Formerly the property of the Duke of Westminster, Grosvenor House, London. 


COMMENT: Compare a similar mantel in Robert and James Adam’s Works 
of Architecture, vol. 1, pl. v1, entitled “Design of the Chimney for the Library of 
the great Room at Kenwood”, engraved 1767, published 1774. 


Formerly in the Griffiths Collection. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Dictionary (1954), vol. 111, fig. 1, p. 37. 
Symonds, Charles II to George Il, fig. 145, p. 189. 


COMMENT: The fretwork, featuring five different patterns, resembles closely 
designs by Chippendale in the Director, first edition (1754), pls. CL—-CLVI, 
entitled “Frets’” and “Gothick frets’, described as “A Great variety of different 
Frets, very proper for ornaments in the cabinet and chair branches, and may be 
very useful in other arts.” 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the property of a gentleman from a well-known house in 
Bedford Square, London. Sale at Sotheby’s, July 14, 1933, lot 96, part of 
frontispiece. 
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Figures 


392, 393 
Plates 


340, 341 


Figures 


395, 396 
Plate 343 


Figures 


397, 398, 


399 
Plates 


344s 345 


COMMENT: Shell work, popular in the Baroque age when grottoes with rock 
and sea formation supplied the background for statues, was domesticated during 
the Rococo, and brought from garden into home. The shell, symbol of the age 
of the rocaille, now expressed the gentility of polite society, and was used to form 
these elegant bouquets of fowers, enhanced by elaborately carved frames also 
featuring shells. In England shell work remained in vogue into the reign of 
Queen Victoria, when conformity with new ideals of prettiness gradually 
changed its character. 


COMMENT: The arms are those of a count, unidentified but almost certainly 
of Dutch origin, the shape of the coronet being Continental. Hence it may be 
inferred that the box, hitherto regarded as English, was made in Holland. The 
close similarity of Dutch and English furniture design during the seventeenth 
century, also observed on various tables in the collection (Figures 228, 235 and 
236), is the result of cultural exchanges between the two countries. Charles II, 
surrounded by Royalists, lived in Holland during the greater part of his exile. 
Moreover, upon the accession of William and Mary to the British throne, Dutch 
artisans emigrated to England, where Dutch forms were most readily absorbed 
by native craftsmen. 


EXHIBITED: “Art Treasures Exhibition’’, Christie’s, London, 1932. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 

Catalogue of the “Art Treasures Exhibition”, no. 92, Christie’s, London, 
1932. 

Apollo, vol. Xvi, 1933, p. 186. 

The Antique Collector, vol. 7, July 1936, p. 193. 


COMMENT: This frame is one of a pair, the companion having been 
acquired by the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, in 1951. (Catalogus van meubelen 
en Bestimmeringen, Amsterdam, 1952, no. 342, pp. 262-3.) They were prob- 
ably intended as frames for portraits of husband and wife, members respectively 
of the van Swanenburgh family of Leyden and of the Courtaillon de Montdoré 
family of Loraine, whose arms are quartered upon this frame beneath a coronet. 
The companion frame displays the cypher A C C, also beneath the coronet. 
The swans flanking the crests, and the scenes carved at the bases showing 
lambs and swans, refer to these family names and crests. The frame in this 
collection alone bears the signature of Jan Hanart from Hamibure, master at 
The Hague in 1683, where he died in 1709. 

Both frames were loaned to the “Art Treasures Exhibition’ at Christie’s in 
1932, where they were erroneously described as French. 
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Figures 
400, 401 
Plates 
349, 347 


Figure 402 
Plate 348 


Figure 403 
Plate 349 


Figure 404 
Plate 350 


REFERENCES: Antiques, vol. Liu, no. 2, February 1948, frontispiece, 
ap Gis 


COMMENT: Vincent or Justus Vincent Van Amelonson (1708-42) was 
an Amsterdam clockmaker, residing at the Huidenstraat (near Keine 
Since he died very young, work by his hand is rare. 

The clock-case reveals certain characteristics confirming its Continental origin. 
Few English clock-cases—if any—were designed to rest upon a bombé-shaped 
base, a form continuing the Dutch Baroque with its predilection for curving 
outlines. The pie-crust cresting, moreover, is an original feature, unusual on 
insular clocks. 


COMMENT: The scene of the Adoration of the Magi, depicted beneath a 
Late Gothic arch surmounted by a star, recalls Bavarian sculpture of the early 
sixteenth century, related to the style of Stephan Rottaler of Ingolstadt. Un- 
doubtedly a contemporary woodcut or engraving formed the immediate source 
of design. 


COMMENT: The elements of design reveal close dependence upon the 
engraved work of the French architect Jacques Androuet Ducerceau, who lived 
many years in Italy, and whose merging of French and Italian form in archi- 
tecture and the decorative arts profoundly influenced the formation of style in 
France. The central cartouche, surrounded by elaborate scrollwork with garlands 
of flowers, recurs frequently in his designs, furnishing a playground for putti 
and fabulous creatures. The Roman warrior recalls Ducerceau’s statues crown 
ing triumphal arches, and the amor at the apex also belongs to an imagery 
devoted to classical mythology and the happy pursuits of the gods. 


COMMENT: These brackets display fierce gryphons, restrained, however, by 
the unfailing sense of decorum in French eighteenth-century art. The gryphon 
as a decorative motif may have been suggested by Chinese vases of the Ming 
period. Jean Bérain (1637-1711) was among the first ornamental designers to 
recognize the adaptability of these unorganic, fabulous creatures to the curving 
lines of scrollwork. Bernard Toro (1672-1731) followed as furniture designer, 
incorporating gryphons amidst rocailles, particularly for console tables, in his 
sketches, published in 1716. Thereafter, Nicolas Pineau (1684-1754) continued 
favoring the dragon motif in designs for furniture and railings, engraved by 
Huquier (édition Armand Guérinet, Paris, n.d., pl. 52; Léon Deshairs, Nicolas 
et Dominique Pineau, pl. LXXx, no. 169). Cast in ormolu similar gryphons also 
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Figure 405 
Plate 351 


Figure 406 
Plate 351 


Figure 407 
Plate 352 


Figures 
409, 410, 
AII 
Plates 
354s 355» 
356 


appear on Charles Cressent’s celebrated commode at the Wallace Collection 
(catalogue number F 85), made about 1735, where they serve as handles. The 
close relationship between Pineau’s drawings, Cressent’s ormolu mounts and 
these oak brackets suggests that the anonymous carver belonged to the circle of 
these outstanding masters. 


EXHIBITED: “Chefs-d’CEuvre de la Curiosité du Monde’, Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs, Paris, 1954. 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of “Chefs-d’CEuvre de la Curiosité du Monde”, Musée des Arts 
Decoratifs, Paris, 1954, pl. 78, no. 149. 


COMMENT: This frame recalls in every detail the work of Francois de 
Cuvilliés (1695-1768), French-born architect of the Bavarian Court. Apart 


_ from the stucco ceilings of the Amalienburg in the Park of Nymphenburg, the 


following series of engravings incorporate compositions supporting the attribu- 
tion of the design to Cuvilliés: Morceaux de Caprice; Livre de Cadres, engraved 
by C. A. Lespilliez; Second Livre de Glaces et de Bordures de Tableaux. 


COMMENT: This type of bracket with three platforms, intended for the 
display of a set of three vases, is first shown in an engraving by Meissonier, 
“Projet d’un Trumeau de glace pour un grand cabinet fait pour le Portugal”, 
engraved by Huquier, illustrated: Guilmard, Les Maftres Ornemanistes, pl. 52. 


Formerly in the collection of Mr and Mrs Samuel Untermyer, Greystone, 
Yonkers, New York. 


COMMENT: Attributed to Georges Jacob (1739-1814), master in 1765, one 
of the outstanding representatives of the “style Louis XVI’. He specialized in 
the production of elaborate beds and seat furniture, distinguishable by railings 
carved with continuous, geometrical bands and sprays or coronets of flowers. 
A day bed at the Chateau de Compiégne, a State bed at Windsor Castle, a bed 
at the Musée Cognacq-Jay, and a bed with canopy at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, all show similar carvings. Two sofas at the Wallace Collection, London 
(Wallace Collection Catalogues, Furniture by F. J. B. Watson, London, 1956, 
Figxr and 192, pls. 31-3, pp. 101-3), display almost identical Aloral wreaths. 
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Figure 412 
Plate 357 


Figure 413 
Plate 358 


REFERENCES: Illustrated: 
Catalogue of the Emil Pares Collection. Sale at the American Art Associa- 
tion, New York, December 13, 1919, fig. 4. 


COMMENT: The Enterprise, an American twelve-gun schooner, gave battle 
to the English brig Boxer, carrying fourteen guns, on September 5, 1813, off 
the coast of Maine. 

A similar clock, by the same clockmaker, exhibited: “Loan Exhibition of 
Eighteenth and Early Nineteenth Century Furniture and Glass”, for the benefit 
of the National Council of Girl Scouts, American Art Galleries, 1929, no 735. 
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